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tate of the Union 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Annual Message to Congress, January 6, 1945 


state of the 


N considering the Union, the war, and the 
peace that is to follow, are naturally uppermost in the 
minds of all of us. 
TI war must be waged—it is being waged—with the 
and most persistent intensity. Everything we are 
and have is at stake. Everything we are and have will be 
viven. American men, fighting far from home, have already 
won victories which the world will never forget. 

We have no question of the ultimate victory. 
no question of the cost. Our losses will be heavy. 

We and our Allies will go on fighting together to ultimate 
total Victory, 

We have seen a 
t al propyres 


with 


yreatest 


We have 


vear marked, on the whole, by substan- 
toward victory, though the year ended 
for our arms, when the Germans launched 
counter-attack into Luxemburg and Belgium 
with the obvious objective of cutting our line in the center. 

Our men have fought with indescribable and unfor- 
gettable gallantry under most difficult conditions, and our 
German enemies have sustained considerable while 
failing to obtain their objectives. 

The hich tide of this German effort 
days after Christmas. Since then we have reassumed the 
rescued the isolated garrison at Bastogne, and 
a German withdrawal along the whole line of the 


even 
set bac k 


a ferocious 


losses 
was reached two 


offensive, 
forced 
salient. 

The speed with which we recovered from this savage 
attack was largely possible because we have one supreme 
commander in complete control of all the Allied armies in 
France. General Eisenhower has faced this period of trial 
with admirable calm and_ resolution and with 
increasing success. He has my complete confidence. 


steadily 


FurTHER Nazi Bitows SEEN 


may well be made to break 
We must never make the 


Further des 
our lines, to slow 


perate attempts 


our progress, 


mistake of assuming that the Germans are beaten until the 
last Nazi has surrendered. 

And I would express another most serious warning against 
the poisonous effects of enemy propaganda. 

The wedge that the Germans attempted to drive in 
western Europe was less dangerous in actual terms of 
winning the war than the wedges which they are continually 
attempting to drive between ourselves and our Allies. 

Every little rumor which is intended to weaken our faith 
in our Allies is like an actual enemy agent in our midst— 
seeking to sabotage our war effort. There are, here and 
there, evil and baseless rumors against the Russians—rumors 
against the British—rumors against our own American 
ommanders in the field. 

When you examine these rumors closely, you will observe 
that every one of them bears the same trademark—‘Made 
in Germany.” 

We must resist this divisive propaganda—we must de- 
stroy it—with the same strength and the same determina- 
tion that our fighting men are displaying as they resist and 
destroy the panzer divisions. 

In Europe we shall resume the attack and—despite 
temporary sethacks here or there-—we shall! continue the 
attack relentlessly until Germany is completely defeated. 

It is appropriate at this time to review the basic strategy 
which has guided us through three years of war, and which 
will lead, eventually, to total victory. 

The tremendous effort of the first years of this war was 
directed toward the concentration of men and supplies in 
the various theaters of action at the points where they could 
hurt our enemies most. 

It was an effort in the language of the military men—of 
deployment of our forces. Many battles—essential battles— 
were fought; many victories—vital victories—were won. 
But these battles and these victories were fought and won 
to hold back the attacking enemy, and to put us in posi- 
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tions from which we and our Allies could deliver the final, 
decisive blows. 


HeL_p ENEMY IN CHECK 


In the beginning, our most important military task was 
to prevent our enemies—the strongest and most violently 
aggressive powers that ever have threatened civilization— 
from winning decisive victories. But even while we were 
conducting defensive, delaying actions, we were looking 
forward to the time when we could wrest the initiative 
from our enemies and place our superior resources of men 
and materials into direct competition with them. 

It was plain then that the defeat of either enemy would 
require the massing of overwhelming forces—ground, sea 
and air—in positions from which we and our allies could 
strike directly against the enemy homelands, and destroy 
the Nazi and Japanese war machines. 

In the case of Japan, we had to await the completion of 
extensive preliminary operations—operations designed to 
establish and secure supply lines through the Japanese outer- 
zone defenses. This called for overwhelming sea power and 
air power—supported by ground forces strategically em- 
ployed against isolated outpost garrisons. 

Always—from the very day we were attacked—it was 
right militarily as well as morally to reject the arguments 
of those short-sighted people who would have had us throw 
Britain and Russia to the Nazi wolves and concentrate 
against the Japanese. Such people urged that we fight a 
purely defensive war against Japan while allowing the 
domination of all the rest of the world by Nazism and 
Fascism. 

In the European theater the necessary bases for the mass- 
ing of ground and air power against Germany were already 
available in Great Britain. In the Mediterranean area we 
could begin ground operations against major elements of 
the German Army as rapidly as we could put troops in the 
field, first in North Africa and then in Italy. 

Therefore, our decision was made to concentrate the bulk 
of our ground and air forces against Germany until her 
utter defeat. That decision was based on all these factors; 
and it was also based on the realization that, of our two 
enemies, Germany would be more able to digest quickly 
her conquests, the more able quickly to convert the man 
power and resources of her conquered territory into a war 
potential. 


Two ALLIES IN EuROPE 


We had in Europe two active and indomitable allies— 
Britain and the Soviet Union—and there were also the 
heroic resistance movements in the occupied countries, con- 
stantly engaging and harassing the Germans. 

We cannot forget how Britain held the line, alone, in 
1940 and 1941; and at the same time, despite ferocious bom- 
bardment from the air, built up a tremendous armaments 
industry which enabled her to take the offensive at El 
Alamein in 1942. 

We cannot forget the heroic defense of Moscow and Len- 
ingrad and Stalingrad, or the tremendous Russian offensives 
of 1943 and 1944 which destroyed formidable German 
armies. 

Nor can we forget how, for more than seven long years, 
the Chinese people have been sustaining the barbarous 
attacks of the Japanese and containing large enemy forces on 
the vast areas of the Asiatic mainland. 

In the future we must never forget the lesson that we 
have learned—that we must have friends who will work 
with us in peace as they have fought at our side in war. 
As a result of the combined effort of the Allied forces, 






great military victories were achieved in 1944: ‘Vhe libera- 
tion of France, Belgium, Greece and ,parts of the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia ; 
the surrender of Romania and Bulgaria; the invasion of 
Germany itself and Hungary; the steady march through the 
Pacific islands to the Philippines, Guam and Saipan; and 
the beginnings of a mighty air offensive against the 
Japanese islands. 

Now, as this seventy-ninth Congress meets, we have 
reached the most critical phase of the war. 

The greatest victory of the last year was, of course, the 
successful breach on June 6, 1944, of the German “‘tm- 
pregnable” sea wall of Europe and the victorious sweep of 
the Allied forces through France and Belgium and Luxem- 
burg—almost to the Rhine itself. 


GREATEST AMPHIBIOUS BLOW 


The cross-channel invasion of the Allied armies was the 
greatest amphibious operation in the history of the world. 
It overshadowed all other operations in this or any other 
war in its immensity. Its success is a tribute to the fighting 
courage of the soldiers who stormed the beaches—to the 
sailors and merchant seamen who put the soldiers ashore 
and kept them supplied—and to the military and naval 
leaders who achieved a real miracle of planning and execu- 
tion. And it is also a tribute to the ability of two nations, 
Britain and America, to plan together, and work together, 
and fight together in perfect co-operation and 
harmony. 

This cross-channel invasion was followed in August by 
a second great amphibious operation, landing troops in 
southern France. In this, the same co-operation and the 
same harmony existed between the American, French and 
other Allied forces based in North Africa and Italy. 

The success of the two invasions is a tribute also to the 
ability of many men and women to maintain silence, when 
a few careless words would have imperiled the lives of 
hundreds of thousands and would have jeopardized the 
whole vast undertakings. 

These two great operations were made possible by success 
in the Battle of the Atlantic. 

Without this success over German submarines we could 
not have built up our invasion forces or air forces in Great 
Britain, nor could we have kept a steady stream of supplies 
flowing to them after they had landed in France. 

The Nazis, however, may succeed in impreving their 
submarines and their crews. They have recently increased 
their U-boat activity. The Battle of the Atlantic—like all 
campaigns in this war—demands eternal vigilance. But the 
British, Canadian and other Allied navies, together with 
our own, are constantly on the alert. 





perfect 


ITALIAN FRONT'S [MPORTANCI 


The tremendous operations in western Europe have 
overshadowed in the public mind the less spectacular but 
vitally important Italian front. Its place in the strategic 
conduct of the war in Europe has been obscured, and—by 
some people, unfortunately—underrated. 

It is important that any misconception on that score be 
corrected—now. 

What the Allied forces in Italy are doing is a well com 
sidered part of our strategy in Europe, now aimed at only 
one objective—the total defeat of the Germans. ‘These 
valiant forces in Italy are continuing to keep a substantial 
portion of the German army under constant pressure— 
including some twenty first-line German divisions and the 
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necessary supply and transport and replacement troops—all 
of which our enemies need so badly elsewhere. 

Over very difficult terrain and through adverse weather 
conditions, our 5th Army and the British 8th Army—re- 
inforced by units from other United Nations, including a 
brave and well equipped unit of the Brazilian Army—have, 
in the past year, pushed north through bloody Cassino and 
the Anzio beachhead, and through Rome until now they 
occupy heights overlooking the Valley of the Po. 

‘The greatest tribute which can be paid to the courage 
and fighting ability of these splendid soldiers in Italy is to 
point out that although their strength is about equal to that 
of the Germans they oppose, the Allies have been continu- 


ously on the offensive. 
That pressure, that offensive, by our troops in Italy will 
continue. 

The American people—and every soldier now fighting in 
the Anennin« hould remember that the Italian front has 
not lost y of the importance which it had in the days 
when it was the only Allied front in Europe. 


Swirt Drive IN PACIFIC 


In the Pacific during the last year, we have conducted the 
fastest-mmoving offensive in the history of modern warfare. 
We have driven the enemy back more than 3,000 miles 
across the Central Pacific. 

A year ago, our conquest of Tarawa was a little more 
than a month old. 

A year ago we were preparing for our invasion of 
Kwajalein, the second of our great strides across the Central 
Pacific to the Philippines. 

A year ago, General MacAithur was still fighting in New 
Guinea, almost 1,500 miles from his present position in the 
Philippine Islands. 

We now have firmly established bases in the Mariana 
Islands from which our Superfortresses bomb Tokyo itself— 
and will continue to blast Japan in ever increasing numbers. 

Japanese forces in the Philippines have been cut in two. 
There is still hard fighting ahead—costly fighting. But the 
liberation of the Philippines will mean that Japan has been 
largely cut off from her conquest in the East Indies. 

The landing of our troops on Leyte was the largest am- 
phibious operation thus far conducted in the Pacific. 

Moreover, these landings drew the Japanese fleet into 
the first great sea battle which Japan has risked in almost 
two vears. Not since the night engagements around Guadal- 
canal in November-December, 1942, had our Navy been 
able to come to grins with major units of the Japanese fleet. 
We had brushed against their fleet in the first battle of the 
Philippine Sea in June, 1944, but not until last October 
were we able really to engage a major portion of the 
Japonese navy in actual combat. The naval engagement, 
which raged for three days, was the heaviest blow ever 
struck against Japanese sea power. 

As the result of that battle, much of what is left of the 
Japanese fleet has been driven behind the screen of islands 
that separates the Yellow Sea, the China Sea and the Sea 
of Japan from the Pacific. 


Navy Hoptnc ror BATTLE 


Our Navy looks forward to any opportunity which the 
lords of the Japanese Navy will give us to fight them again. 
The people of this nation have a right to be proud of the 
courage and fighting ability of the men in the armed forces 
—on all fronts. Thev also have a right to be proud of 
American leadership which has guided their sons into battle. 
The history of the generalship of this war has been a 


history of teamwork and co-operation, of skill and daring. 
Let me give you one example out of last year’s operations 
in the Pacific. 

Last September Admiral Halsey led American task forces 
into Philippine waters and north to the East China Sea, and 
struck heavy blows at Japanese air and sea power. 

At that time it was our plan to approach the Philippines 
by further stages, taking islands which we may call A, C 
and E. However, Admiral Halsey reported that a direct at- 
tack on Leyte appeared feasible. When General MacArthur 
received the reports from Admiral Halsey’s task forces, he 
also concluded that it might be possible to attack the Jap- 
anese in the Philippines directly—by-passing islands A, C 
and E, 

Admiral Nimitz thereupon offered to make available to 
General MacArthur several divisions which had been sched- 
uled to take the intermediate objectives. These discussions, 
conducted at great distance, all took place in one day. 

General MacArthur immediately informed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff here in Washington that he was prepared to 
initiate plans for an attack on Leyte in October. Approval 
of the change in plan was given on the same day. 

Thus, within the space of twenty-four hours, a major 
change of plans was accomplished which involved Army 
and Navy forces from two different theaters of operations— 
a change which hastened the liberation of the Philippines 
and the final day of victory—a change which saved lives 
which would have been expended in the capture of islands 
which are now neutralized far behind our lines. 


Arp To CHINA INCREASED 


Our over-all strategy has not neglected the important 
task of rendering all possible aid to China. Despite almost 
insuperable difficulties, we increased this aid during 1944. 
At present our aid to China must be accomplished by air 
transport—there is no other way. By the end of 1944 the 
Air Transport Command was carrying into China a ton- 
nage of supplies three times as great as that delivered a 
year ago, and much more, each month, than the Burma 
Road ever delivered at its peak. 


Despite the loss of important bases in China, the ton- 
nage delivered by air transport has enabled General Chen- 
nault’s 14th Air Force, which includes many Chinese flyers, 
to wage an effective and aggressive campaign against the 
Japanese. In 1944 aircraft of the 14th Air Force flew 
more than 35,000 sorties against the Japanese and sank an 
enormous tonnage of enemy shipping, greatly diminishing 
the usefulness of the China Sea lanes. 


British, Dominion and Chinese forces together, with our 
own have not only held the line in Burma against determined 
Japanese attacks but have gained bases of considerable 
importance to the supply line into China. 

The Burma campaigns have involved incredible hardship 
and have demanded exceptional fortitude and determination. 
The officers and men who have served with so much de- 
votion in these far distant jungles and mountains deserve 
high honor from their countrymen. 

In all of the far-flung operations of our own armed forces 
—on land and sea and in the air—the final job, the toughest 
job, has been performed by the average, easy-going, hard- 
fighting young American who carries the weight of battle 
on his own shoulders. 


It is to him that we and all future generations of Ameri- 
cans must pay grateful tribute. 

But—it is of small satisfaction to him to know that monu- 
ments will be raised to him in the future. He wants, he 
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needs and he is entitled to insist upon our full and active 
support—now. 

Although unprecedented production figures have made 
possible our victories, we shall have to increase our goals 
even more in certain items. 

Peak deliveries of supplies were made to the War De- 
partment in December, 1943. Due in part to cutbacks we 
have not produced as much since then. Deliveries of Army 
supplies were down by 15 per cent by July, 1944, before 
the upward trend was once more resumed. 


REQUIREMENTS INCREASED 


Because of increased demands from overseas, the Army 
Service Forces in the month of October, 1944, had to in- 
crease its estimate of required production by 10 per cent. 
But in November, one month later, the requirements for 
1945 had to be increased another 10 per cent, sending the 
production goal well above anything we have yet attained. 
Our armed forces in combat have steadily increased their 
expenditure of medium and heavy artillery ammunition. As 
we continue the decisive phases of this war, the munitions 
that we expend will mount day by day. 

In October, 1944, while some were saying the war in 
Europe was over, the Army was shipping more men to 
Europe than in any previous month of the war. 

One of the most urgent immediate requirements of the 
armed forces is more nurses. Last April the Army require- 
ment for nurses was set at 50,000. Actual strength in 
nurses was then 40,000. Since that time the Army has tried 
to raise the additional 10,000. Active recruiting has been 
carried on, but the net gain in eight months has been only 
2,000. There are now 42,000 nurses in the Army. 

The present shortage of Army nurses is reflected in un- 
due strain on the existing force. More than 1,000 nurses 
are now hospitalized, and part of this is due to overwork. 
The shortage is also indicated by the fact that eleven Army 
hospital units have been sent overseas without their com- 
plement of nurses. At Army hospitals in the United States 
there is only one nurse to twenty-six beds, instead of the 
recommended one to fifteen beds. 

It is tragic that the gallant women who have volunteered 
for service as nurses should be so overworked. It is tragic 
that our wounded men should ever want for the best pos- 
sible nursing care. 

The inability to get the needed nurses for the Army is 
not due to any shortage of nurses. —Two hundred and eighty 
thousand registered nurses are now practicing in this coun- 
try. It has been estimated by the War Man-Power Com- 
mission that 27,000 additional nurses could be made avail- 
able to the armed forces without interfering too seriously 
with the needs of the civilian population for nurses. 


Asks INDUCTION OF NURSES 


Since volunteering has not produced the number of nurses 
required, I urge that the Selective Service act be amended 
to provide for the induction of nurses into the armed forces. 
The need is too pressing to await the outcome of further 
efforts at recruiting. 

The care and treatment given to our wounded and sick 
soldiers have been the best known to medical science. Those 
standards must be maintained at all costs. We cannot toler- 
ate a lowering of them by failure to provide adequate 
nursing for the brave men who stand desperately in need 
of it. 

In the continuing progress of this war we have constant 
need for new types of weapons. For we cannot afford to 
fight the war of today or tomorrow with the weapons of 









yesterday. For example, the American Army now has de- 
veloped a new tank with a gun more powerful than any 
yet mounted on a fast-moving vehicle. The Army will need 
many thousands of these new tanks in 1945. 

Almost every month finds some new development in elec- 
tronics which must be put into production in order to main- 
tain our technical superiority—and in order to save lives. 
We have to work every day to keep ahead of the enemy in 
radar. On D Day, in France, with our superior new equip- 
ment, we located and then put out of operation every warn- 
ing set which the Germans had along the French coast. 

If we do not keep constantly ahead of our enemies in the 
developments of new weapons, we pay for our backwardness 
with the life’s blood of our sons. 

The only way to meet these increased needs for new 
weapons and more of them is for every American engaged 
in war work to stay on his war job—for additional Ameri- 
can civilians, men and women, not engaged in essential work, 
to go out and get a war job. Workers who are released 
because their production is cut back should get another job 
where production is being increased. ‘This is no time to 
quit or change to less essential jobs. 

There is an old and true saying that the Lord hates a 
quitter. And this nation must pay for all those who leave 
their essential jobs—or all those who lay down on their 
essential jobs for non-essential reasons. And—again—that 
payment must be made with the life’s blood of our sons. 


CriTIcAL ProcGRAMs HAMPERED 


Many critical production programs with sharply rising 
needs are now seriously hampered by man-power shortages. 
The most important Army needs are artillery, ammunition, 
cotton duck, bombs, tires, tanks, heavy trucks and even B- 
29’s. In each of these vital programs, present production 
is behind requirements. 

Navy production of bombardment ammunition is ham- 
pered by man-power shortages; so is production for its huge 
rocket program. Labor shortages have also delayed its 
cruiser and carrier programs, and production of certain 
types of aircraft. 

There is critical need for more repair workers and repair 
parts; this lack delays the return of damaged fighting ships 
to their places in the fleet, and prevents ships now in the 
fighting line from getting needed overhauling. 

The pool of young men under twenty-six classified as 1-A 
is almost depleted. Increased replacements for the armed 
forces will take men now deferred who are at work in war 
industry. The armed forces must have an assurance of a 
steady flow of young men for replacements. Meeting this 
paramount need will be difficult, and will also make it pro- 
gressively more difficult to attain the 1945 production goals. 

Last year, after much consideration, I recommended that 
the Congress adopt a national service act as the most effi- 
cient and democratic way of insuring full production for 
our war requirements. This recommendation was not 
adopted. 

I now again call upon the Congress to enact this measure 
for the total mobilization of all our human resources for 
the prosecution of the war. I urge that this be done at the 
earliest possible moment. It is not too late in the war. In 
fact, bitter experience has shown that in this kind of mech- 
anized warfare where new weapons are constantly being 
created by our enemies and by ourselves, the closer we come 
to the end of the war, the more pressing becomes the need 
for sustained war production with which to deliver the final 
blow to the enemy. 
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THree ARGUMENTS FoR LAW 

There are three basic arguments for a national service law. 

First—It would assure that we have the right numbers of 
workers in the right places at the right times. 

Second—It would provide supreme proof to all our fight- 
ing men that we are giving them what they are entitled to, 
which is nothing less than our total effort. 

And—third—it would be the final unequivocal answer to 
the hopes of the Nazis and the Japanese that we may be- 
come half-hearted about this war and that they can get 
from us a negotiated peace. 

National service legislation would make it possible to put 
ourselves in a position to assure certain and speedy action 
in meeting our man-power needs. 

It would be used only to the extent absolutely required 
by military necessities. In fact, experience in Great Britain 
and in other nations at war indicates that use of the com- 
pulsory powers of national service is necessary only in rare 
instances. 

This proposed legislation would provide against loss of 
retirement and seniority rights and benefits. It would not 
mean reduction in wages. 

In adopting such legislation, it is not necessary to dis- 
card the voluntary and co-operative processes which have 
prevailed up to this time. This co-operation has already 
produced great results. The contribution of our workers 
to the war effort has been beyond measure. We must build 
on the foundations that have already been laid and supple- 
ent the measures now in operation, in order to guarantee 
the production that may be necessary in the critical period 
that lies ahead. 

At the present time we are using the inadequate tools at 
hand to do the best we can by such expedients as man-power 
ceilings, and the use of priority and other powers, to induce 
men and women to shift from non-essential to essential war 
jobs. 

Texr or Jornr Lerrer 

| am in receipt of a joint letter from the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, dated Jan. 3, 1945, 
which says: 

“With the experience of three years of war and after 
the most thorough consideration, we are convinced that it 
is NOW Necessary to carry out the statement made by the 
Congress in the joint resolutions declaring that a state of 
war existed with Japan and Germany: That ‘to bring the 
conflict to a successful conclusion, all of the resources of the 
country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
States.’ 

“In our considered judgment, which is supported by Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral King, this requires total mobili- 
zation of our man power by the passage of a war service 
law. The armed forces need this legislation to hasten the 
day of final victory, and to keep to a minimum the cost in 
lives. 

“National war service, the recognition by law of the duty 
of every citizen to do his or her part in winning the war, 
will give complete assurance that the need for war equip- 
ment will be filled. In the coming year we must increase 
the output of many weapons and supplies on short notice. 
Otherwise we shall not keep our production abreast of the 
swiftly changing needs of war. At the same time it will be 
necessary to draw progressively many men now engaged in 
war production to serve with the armed forces, and their 
places in war production must be filled promptly. These 
developments will require the addition of hundreds of thou- 
sands to those already working in war industry. We do not 


believe that these needs can be met effectively under the 
present methods. 

“The record made by management and labor in war in- 
dustry has been a notable testimony to the resourcefulness 
and power of America. The needs are so great, neverthe- 
less, that in many instances we have been forced to recall 
soldiers and sailors from military duty to do work of a 
civilian character in war production, because of the urgency 
of the need for equipment and because of inability to re- 
cruit civilian labor.” 

Pending action by the Congress on the broader aspects 
of national service I recommend that the Congress imme- 
diately enact legislation which will be effective in using the 
services of the 4,000,000 men now classified as 4-F in what- 
ever capacity is best for the war effort. 


ComMMon Hore For ALLIES 


In the field of foreign policy, we propose, to stand to- 
gether with the Umited Nations not for the war alone but 
for the victory for which the war is fought. 

It is not only a common danger which unites us but a 
common hope. Ours is an association not of governments 
but of peoples—and the peoples’ hope is peace. Here, as in 
England; in England, as in Russia; in Russia, as in China; 
in France, and through the continent of Europe, and 
throughout the world; wherever men love freedom, the 
hope and purpose of the peoples are for peace—a peace that 
is durable and secure. 

It will not be easy to create this peoples’ peace. We de- 
lude ourselves if we believe that the surrender of the armies 
of our enemies will make the peace we long for. The un- 
conditional surrender of the armies of our enemies is the 
first and necessary step—but the first step only. 

We have seen already, in areas liberated from the Nazis 
and Fascist tyranny, what problems peace will bring. And 
we delude ourselves if we attempt to believe wishfully that 
all these problems can be solved overnight. 

The firm foundation can be built—and it will be built. 
But the continuance and assurance of a living peace must, 
in the long run, be the work of the people themselves. 

We ourselves, like all peoples who have gone through the 
difficult processes of liberation and adjustment, know of our 
own experience how great the difficulties can be. We know 
that they are not difficulties peculiar to any continent or 
any nation. Our own Revolutionary War left behind it, 
in the words of one American historian, “an eddy of law- 
lessness and disregard of human life.” There were sepa- 
ratist movements of one kind or another in Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and Maine. There 
were insurrections, open or threatened, in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. These difficulties we worked out for 
ourselves as the peoples of the liberated areas of Europe, 
faced with complex problems of adjustment, will work out 
their difficulties for themselves. 


Unrrep Errort EsseNtTIAL 


Peace can be made and kept only by the united determi- 
nation of free and peace-loving peoples who are willing to 
work together—willing to help one another—willing to re- 
spect and tolerate and try to understand one another’s 
opinions and feelings. 

‘he nearer we come to vanquishing our enemies the more 
we inevitably become conscious of differences among the 
victors. 

We must not let those differences divide us and blind us 
to our more important common and continuing interests in 
winning the war and building the peace. 








Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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International co-operation on which enduring peace must 
be based is not a one-way street. 

Nations, like individuals, do not always see alike or think 
alike, and international co-operation and progress are not 
helped by any nation assuming that it has a monopoly of 
wisdom or of virtue. 

In the future world the misuse of power, as implied in 
the term “power politics,” must not be a controlling factor 
in international relations. That is the heart of the prin- 
ciples to which we have subscribed. We cannot deny that 
power is a factor in world politics any more than we can 
deny its existence as a factor in national politics. But in a 
democratic world, as in a democratic nation, power must 
be linked with responsibility and obliged to defend and jus- 
tify itself within the framework of the general good. 

Perfectionism, no less than isolationism or imperialism or 
power politics, may obstruct the paths to international peace. 
Let us not forget that the retreat to isolationism a quarter 
of a century ago was started not by a direct attack against 
international co-operation but against the alleged imper- 
fections of the peace. 

In our disillusionment after the last war we preferred 
international anarchy to international co-operation with 
nations which did not see and think exactly as we did. We 
gave up the hope of gradually achieving a better peace be- 
cause we had not the courage to fulfill our responsibilities 
in an admittedly imperfect world. 

We inust not let that happen again or we shall follow 
the same tragic road again—the road to a third world war. 

We can fulfill our responsibilities for maintaining the 
security of our own country only by exercising our power 
and our influence to achieve the principles in which we be- 
lieve and for which we have fought. 


Cires ATLANTIC CHARTER 


In August, 1941, Prime Minister Churchill and I agreed 
to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, these being later 
incorporated into the declaration by United Nations of Jan. 
1, 1942. At the time certain isolationists protested vigor- 
ously against our right to proclaim the principles—and 
against the very principles themselves. Today many of the 
same people are protesting against the possibility of viola- 
tion of the same principles. 

It is true that the statement of principles in the Atlantic 
Charter does not provide rules of easy application to each 
and every one of this war-torn world’s tangled situations, 
but it is a good and useful thing—it is an essential thing— 
to have principles toward which we can aim. 

And we shall not hesitate to use our influence—and to 
use it mow—to secure so far as is humanly possible the ful- 
fillment of the principles of the Atlantic Charter. We have 
not shrunk from the military responsibilities brought on by 
this war. We cannot and will not shrink from the political 
responsibilities which follow in the wake of battle. 

I do not wish to give the impression that all mistakes 
can be avoided and that many disappointments are not in- 
evitable in the making of peace. But we must not this time 
lose the hope of establishing an international order which 
will be capable of maintaining peace and realizing through 
the years more perfect justice between nations. 

To do this we must be on our guard not to exploit and 
exaggerate the differences between us and our Allies, par- 
ticularly with reference to the peoples who have been lib- 
erated from Fascist tyranny. That is not the way to secure 
a better settlement of those differences or to secure inter- 
national machinery which can rectify mistakes which may 
be made. 

[ should not be frank if I did not admit concern about 








many situations—the Greek and Polish for example. But 
those situations are not as easy or as simple to deal with 
as some spokesmen, whose sincerity I do not question, would 
have us believe. We have obligations, not necessarily legal, 
to the exiled governments, to the underground leaders and 


to our major Allies who came much nearer the shadows 
than we did. 


Se_F-GovERNMENT PROBLEM 


We and our Allies have declared that it is our purpose 
to respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live and to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them. But with internal dissension, 
with many citizens of liberated countries still prisoners of 
war or forced to labor in Germany, it is difficult to guess 
the kind of self-government the people really want. 

During the interim period, until conditions permit a gen- 
uine expression of the peoples’ will, we and our Allies 
have a duty, which we cannot ignore, to use our influence 
to the end that no temporary or provisional authorities in 
the liberated countries block the eventual exercise of the 
peoples’ right freely to choose the government and institu- 
tions under which, as free men, they are to live. 

It is only too easy for all of us to rationalize what we 
want to believe, and to consider those leaders we like re- 
sponsible and those we dislike irresponsible. And our task 
is not helped by stubborn partisanship, however under- 
standable, on the part of opposed internal factions. 

It is our purpose to help the peace-loving peoples of 
Europe to live together as good neighbors, to recognize 
their common interests and not to nurse their traditional 
grievances against one another. 

But we must not permit the many specific and immediate 
problems of adjustment connected with the liberation of 
Europe to delay the establishment of permanent machinery 
for the maintenance of peace. Under the threat of a com- 
mon danger the United Nations joined together in war to 
preserve their independence and their freedom. ‘They must 
now join together to make secure the independence and 
freedom of all peace-loving states, so that never again shall 
tvranny be able to divide and conquer. 


Peace Reouires ALERTNESS 


International peace and well-being, like mational peace 
and well-being, require constant alertness, continuing co- 
operation and organized effort. 

International peace and well-being, like national peace 
and well-being, can be secured only through institutions 
capable of life and growth. 

Many of the problems of the peace are upon us even now 
while the conclusion of the war is still before us. The at- 
mosphere of friendship and mutual understanding and de- 
termination to find a common ground of common under- 
standing, which surrounded the conversations at Dumbarton 
Oaks, gives us reason to hope that future discussions will 
succeed in developing the democratic and fully integrated 
world-security system toward which these preparatory con- 
versations were directed. 

We and the other United Nations are going forward, 
with vigor and resolution, in our efforts to create such a 
system by providing for it strong and flexible institutions 
of joint and co-operative action. 

The aroused conscience of humanity will not permit failure 
in this suxreme endeavor. 

We believe that the extraordinary advances in the means 
of inter-communication between peoples over the past gen- 
eration offer a practical method of advancing the mutual 
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understanding upon which peace and the institutions of 
peace must rest, and it is our policy and purpose to use 
these great technological achievements for the common ad- 
vantage of the world. 

We support the greatest possible freedom of trade and 
commerce. 

We Americans have always believed in freedom of op- 
portunity, and equality of opportunity remains one of the 
principal objectives of our national life. What we believe 
in for individuals, we believe in also for nations. We are 
opposed to restrictions, whether by public act or private 
arrangement, which distort and impair commerce, transit 
and trade. 

We have housecleaning of our own to do in this regard. 
But tt is our hope, not only in the interest of our own pros- 
perity, but in the interest of the prosperity of the world, that 
trade and commerce and access to materials and markets 
may be freer after this war than ever before in the history 
of the world. 


RENAISSANCE OF FRANCE 


One of the most heartening events of the year in the 
international field has been the renaissance of the French 
people and the return of the French nation to the ranks 
of the United Nations. Far from having been crushed by 
the terror of Nazi domination, the French people have 
emerged with stronger faith than ever in the destiny of 
their country and in the soundness of the democratic ideals 
to which the French nation has traditionally contributed so 
greatly. 

During her liberation, France has given proof of her un- 
ceasing determination to fight the Germans, continuing the 
heroic efforts of the resistance groups under the occupation 
and of all those Frenchmen throughout the world who re- 
fused to surrender after the disaster of 1940. 

Today French armies are again on the German frontier, 
and are again fighting shoulder to shoulder with our sons. 

Since our landing in Africa, we have placed in French 
hands all the arms and material of war which our resources 
and the military situation permitted. And I am glad to 
say that we are now about to equip new French forces with 
the most modern weapons for combat duty. 

In addition to the contribution which France can make 
to our common victory, her liberation likewise means that 
her great influence will again be available in meeting the 
problems of peace. 

We fully recognize France’s vital interest in a lasting 
solution of the German problem and the contribution which 
she can make jn achieving international securitv. Her 
formal adherence to the declaration by United Nations a 
few days ago and the proposal at the Dumbarton Oaks dis- 
cussions, whereby France would receive one of the five 
permanent seats in the proposed security council, demon- 
strate the extent to which France has resumed her proper 
position of strength and leadership. 

I am clear in my own mind that, as an essential factor 
in the maintenance of peace in the future, we must have 
universal military training after this war, and I shall send 
a special message to the Congress on this subject. 

An enduring peace cannot be achieved without a strong 
America—strong in the social and economic sense as well 
as in the military sense. 

In the state of the union message last vear, I set forth 
what I considered to be an American economic bill of rights. 

I said then, and I say now, that these economic truths 
represent a second bill of rights under which a new basis of 
security and prosperity can be established for all—regardless 
of station, race or creed. 


Basic RiGHT To Jos 


Of these rights, the most fundamental, and one on which 
the fulfillment of the others in a large degree depends, is 
the “right to a useful and remunerative job in the indus- 
tries or shops or farms or mines of the nation.” In turn, 
others of the economic rights of American citizenship such 
as the right to a decent home, to a good education, to good 
medical care, to social security, to reasonable farm income, 
will, if fulfilled, make major contributions to achieving 
adequate levels of employment. 

The Federal government must see to it that these rights 
become realities—with the help of states, municipalities, 
business, labor and agriculture. 

We have had full employment during the war. We have 
had it because the government has been ready to buy all 
the materials of war which the country could produce— 
and this has amounted to approximately half our present 
productive capacity. 

After the war we must maintain full employment, with 
government performing its peace-time functions. This means 
that we must achieve a level of demand and purchasing 
power by private consumers—farmers, businessmen, work- 
ers, professional men, housewives—which is sufficiently high 
to replace war-time government demands, and it means 
also that we must greatly increase our export trade above 
the pre-war level. 

Our policy is, of course, to rely as much as possible on 
private enterprise to provide jobs. But the American people 
will not accept mass unemployment or mere makeshift work. 
There will be need for the work of every one willing and 
able to work—and that means close to 60,000,000 jobs. 

Full employment means not only jobs—but productive 
jobs. Americans do not regard jobs that pay substandard 
wages as productive jobs. 

We must make sure that private enterprise works as it is 
supposed to work—on the basis of initiative and vigorous 
competition, without the stifling presence of monopolies and 
cartels. 

During the war we have guaranteed investment in enter- 
prise essential to the war effort. We should also take ap- 
propriate measures in peace time to secure opportunities for 
new small enterprises and for productive business expansion 
for which finance would otherwise be unavailable. 


New PLant FAcILities 


This necessary expansion of our peace time productive 
capacity will require new facilities, new plants and new 
equipment. 

It will require large outlays of money which should be 
raised through normal investment channels. But while 
private capital should finance this expansion program the 
government should recognize its responsibility for sharing 
part of any special or abnormal risk of loss attached to such 
financing. 

Our full-employment program requires the extensive de- 
velopment of our natural resources and other useful public 
works. The undeveloped resources of this continent are 
still vast. Our river-watershed projects will add new and 
fertile territories to the United States. The T.V.A., which 
was constructed at a cost of $750,000,000—the cost of 
waging this war for less than four days—was a bargain. 
We have similar opportunities in our other great river 
basins. By harnessing the resources of these river basins, as 
we have in the Tennessee Valley, we shall provide the same 
kind of stimulus to enterprise as was provided by the 
Louisiana Purchase and the new discoveries in the West 
during the nineteenth century. 
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If we are to avail ourselves fully of the benefits of civil 
aviation, and if we are to use the automobiles we can pro- 
duce, it will be necessary to construct thousands of air- 
ports and to overhaul our entire national highway system. 

The provision of a decent home for every family is a 
national necessity, if this country is to be worthy of its 
greatness—and that task will itself create great employment 
opportunities. Most of our cities need extensive rebuilding. 
Much of our farm plant is in a state of disrepair. To make 
a frontal attack on the problems of housing and urban re- 
construction will require thoroughgoing co-operation be- 
tween industry and labor, and the Federal, state and local 
governments. 


SocriAL-SECURITY EXPANSION 


An expanded social-security program and adequate health 
and education programs must play essential roles in a pro- 
gram designed to support individual productivity and mass 
purchasing power. I shall communicate further with the 
Congress on these subjects at a later date. 

The millions of productive jobs that a program of this 
nature could bring are jobs in private enterprise. They are 
jobs based on the expanded demand for the output of our 
economy for consumption and investment. Through a pro- 
gram of this character we can maintain a national income 
high enough to provide for an orderly retirement of the 
public debt along with reasonable tax reduction. 

Our present tax system geared primarily to war require- 
ments must be revised for peace time so as to encourage 
private demand. 

While no general revision of the tax structure can be 
made until the war ends on all fronts, the Congress should 
be prepared to provide tax modifications at the end of the 
war in Europe, designed to encourage capital to invest in 
new enterprises and to provide jobs. As an integral part 
of this program to maintain high employment, we must, 
after the war is over, reduce or eliminate taxes which bear 
too heavily on consumption. 

The war will leave deep disturbances in the world 
economy, in our national economy, in many communities, 
in many families, and in many individuals. It will require 
determined effort and responsible action of all of us to find 
our way back to peace time, and to help others to find their 
way back to peace time—a peace time that holds the values 
of the past and the promise of the future. 

If we attack our problems with determination we shall 
succeed. And we must succeed. For freedom and peace 
cannot exist without security. 


During the last year the American people, in a national 
election, reasserted their democratic faith. 

In the course of that campaign, various references were 
made to “strife” between this Administration and the Con- 
gress, with the implication, if not the direct assertion, that 
this Administration and the Congress could never work 
together harmoniously in the service of the nation. 

It cannot be denied that there have been disagreements 
between the legislative and executive branches—as there 
have been disagreements during the last century and a half. 

I think we all realize, too, that there are some people in 
this capital city whose task is in large part to stir up dis- 
sension, and to magnify normal healthy disagreements so 
that they appear to be irreconcilable conflicts. 


Tue Over-A.tt Recorp 


But I think that the over-all record in this respect is elo- 
quent; the government of the United States of America— 
all branches of it—has a good record of achievement in this 
war. 

The Congress, the executive, and the judiciary have 
worked together for the common good. 

I myself want to tell you, the members of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, how happy I am in our 
relationships and friendships. I have not yet had the pleasure 
of meeting some of the new members in each house, but I 
hope that opportunity will offer itself in the near future. 

We have a great many problems ahead of us and we must 
approach them with realism and courage. 

This new year of 1945 can be the 
achievement in human history. 

Nineteen forty-five can see the final ending of the Nazi- 
Fascist reign of terror in Europe. 

Nineteen forty-five can see the closing in of the forces 
of retribution about the center of the malignant power of 
imperialistic Japan. 

Most important of all—1945 can and must see the sub- 
stantial beginning of the organization of world peace. This 
organization must be the fulfillment of the promise for 
which men have fought and died in this war. It must be 
the justification of all the sacrifices that have been made— 
of all the dreadful misery that this world has endured. 

We Americans of today, together with our allies, are 
making history—and I hope it will be better history than 
ever has been made before. 

We pray that we may be worthy of the unlimited oppor- 
tunities that God has given us, 


greatest year of 


Again We Turned Fate Away 


NEW YEAR’S BROADCAST TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
By ADOLPH HITLER, Fuehrer of Germany 
Broadcast by the German Radio and reported by the Federal Communications Commission, December 31, 1944 


NLY the turn of the year causes me to speak to 

you today, my German men and women. ‘The 

present time has demanded more than speeches 

from me. Events of the past twelve months and the hap- 

penings of July 20 in particular have forced me to devote 

my whole attention and working capacity to the only task 

I have lived for for many years past—the faithful struggle 
of my people. 

Although our enemies have predicted our collapse during 


every one of the past years, they set special hopes on the 
year 1944. Never before did victory appear as near to them 
as during the August days of the past year, when one disaster 
appeared to tread closely on the other’s heels. 

But we have once again, as so often before, been suc- 
cessful in turning fate away. Some credit is due—apart 
from the struggle and work of all my countrymen at home 
and at the fronts—to my own work and my own devotion. 

I have acted in accordance with the conviction I gave 
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expression to during the memorable Reichstag session on 
Sept. 1, when I said that in this struggle Germany would 
be forced to lier knees neither by armed blows nor by time 
and that a Nov. 9, 1918, would never be repeated in the 
Gierman Reich. 


Scorns IDEA oF COLLAPSE 


Anyone who only knew Germany in the days of her 
weakness might have thought this country would be granted 
neither reassertion nor strength to maintain itself against 
the whole world of enemies. ‘Thus the Jewish-international 
world conspiracy has lived on hopes from the very first 
day. Every time the people threatened to become suspicious, 
phophecies were fashioned from hopes and, with a certain 
propagandistic impudence, represented to the eyes of the 
masses as being absolutely certain and matters of course. 

‘This propaganda used two methods although, like all 
lies, they will prove in the end short-lived. On one side, 
in order to allay the impatience of the masses in Allied 
countries, dates are fixed by which German collapse is to 
be expected with certainty; om the other side problems are 
being tackled, the selutionm of which be necessary for the 
Allies after such collapse. 

Before the war had even begun, the first English utter- 
ance was already at hand to the effect that the joint Anglo- 
French declaration of war would, after seven to eight days 
at the latest, lead to internal revolution in Germany and 
thus to the collapse of the German Reich. 

With almost astronomical regularity, this was followed 
in the spring and autumn, and sometimes also in between, 
by ever renewed assurances of the unconditional collapse 
of Germany and thus the surrender—both these things 
would be, of course, identical—was now just around the 
werner. As early as autumn, 1939, one such assurance came 
on the heels of another. Once it was General Mud, then 
General Hunger, and then again General Winter, that 
was to defeat us. 

The year 1940 particularly was abundantly blessed at 
its beginning with such Allied proclamations. New prophe- 
cies were propounded after the French campaign—namely, 
that if Germany did not now succeed in ending the war 
within two months, by September at the latest, the German 
collapse would irrevocably occur in the spring of 1941. 

‘That spring hardly passed when new dates in the summer 
and finally in the winter of 1941 were once again given as 
the time of our certain destruction. 

Since then this game has repeated itself year by year. 
Once it was said the war would be over before the leaves 
would fall. ‘Then again it was said Germany would be 
contronted with capitulation before the new winter would 
have set in. 

With the certainty of a sleepwalker, one called August, 
1944, the month of unconditional surrender and prophesied 
shortly afterward a joint meeting of the leading statesmen 
in Berlin before Christmas. A short while ago the new 
date was January. Then March, 1945. 

Now it is declared more carefully, as these two months 
are rapidly coming nearer, that it was to be August. 

In June, they will surely again talk about the winter 
ot 1946, except that the war will in fact end in the mean- 
time and not by German capitulation—this will never 
come—but by German victory. 


As To THE ALLIES’ PLANS 


Parallel to these prophecies, however, takes place the 
vieoretical setting up of ever new commissions—in order 
to reintorce psychologically the correctness of the assump- 


tions—to deal with European problems after the war, the 
foundation of companies for the regulation of food supplies 
after a German collapse, in other words re-establishment 
of those racketeer institutions which we know from the 
World War proclamation of economic agreement, the set- 
ting-up of transport regulations and air bases, and the 
drafting and announcement of laws for the treatment of 
German people, which are truly idiotic in parts. 

All this is done in a manner as if the war had already 
been won and as if it was even now possible to think over 
at leisure all the measures necessary for the Government 
of Europe by States which, however, themselves afford 
sorry examples of how people should not be governed. 

This propaganda maneuver can be rehearsed before un- 
intelligent masses in democratic states for an astonishingly 
long time. Yet one day it will even there become apparent 
that this is nothing else but one of those frauds which are 
the regular custom in these countries. If, nevertheless, one 
or another of the leading men in the Western democracies 
really should believe what is dished up te the nations, this 
could only be explained by three causes: 


First, that they do not know the German people at all. 
and particularly that they do not know that the last 300 
years of German history were not a true picture of the 
character of the German people and its ensuing disunity, 
but that this German péople has, since it entered history, 
been not only one of the most decisive, but the most decisive 
factor in European history, and thus in the history of the 
world, and that it is this today, and that it will be this 
all the more in the future. 

Secondly, that they have not the faintest idea about the 
meaning of the National Socialist State, and that they 
completely fail to grasp the essence of this national idea. 
The achievements the National Socialist regime has accom- 
plished under the most difficult conditions have remained 
unknown to most of the people in countries surrounding 
us and had remain hidden because information for the pub- 
lic, and hence the formation of public opinion, was there 
completely in the hands of the Jews and had been carried 
out in completely distorted and mendacious manner. 

Thus it seems as if even now it would be unknown to 
them that the National Socialist State can neither be re- 
placed by Bolshevism nor by democratic-plutocratic ideology 
—as far as it is at all possible to speak of such a thing. Both 
of them have shown themselves by their actions in Germany 
itself to be completely incapable and, in addition as regards 
their achievements in their own countries under their rule, 
merely to represent a deterrent example. 


Tue GENERALS’ ErrortT AT REVOLT 


Thirdly, that on the other hand in these countries some- 
thing else has existed, something which, it is true the 
overwhelming mass of sound German people does not know, 
namely, a small clique of drawing-room politicians and arm- 
chair generals who, in complete ignorance of their intel- 
lectual, political and military insignificance, have tried to 
convince the world that some day they would come to power 
by a coup d'etat, and would then be easily able to offer 
capitulation on the lines of those of Italy, Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Just as little knowledge as our enemies therefore had 
concerning Germany, and smaller their knowledge was con- 
cerning the essence of the National Socialist State, all the 
more gladly did they count upon assurances of these people, 
completely lacking in any character, believing their fantastic 
thoughts and fulminations to be the truth, and rewarded 
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them not only with firm belief, but also with payments in 
cash. 

I should hke to state onee more, im contrast to all this, 
now at the termination of a year which has given us ample 
opportunity of furnishing proof that this nation, this state 
and its leading men are unshakable in their will and un- 
swerving in their fanatical determination to fight this war 
to a successful conclusion in all circumstances—if it means 
taking in our stride all reverses which fickle fate may impose 
upon us—lI wish once more to state the conclusions which 
can be drawn from the past and the present and which must 
be known by all for the future. 

Firstly, we know from the past and the present the aims 
of our enemies. What the British-American statesmen in- 
tend to do with the German Reich, what measures the 
Bolshevist rulers and finally the international Jews, who 
are behind everything, intend to apply against the German 
people is fully known to us. 

Their successful application would not only entail the 
complete tearing asunder of the German Reich, deportation 
of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 Germans abroad, the enslave- 
ment of the remnants of our German people and the cor- 
ruption of our German youth, but would particularly result 
in the complete starvation of millions of people of our nation. 

But apart from all this, one can only live either in free- 
dom or die in servitude. If in the past these realizations 
were decried as mere National Socialist propaganda phrases 
er were dismissed as such, today they are the openly admitted 
aims of the leading statesmen and the press and the Jews 
of these countries and thus represent an official statement 
of the enemy Governments. 

In the second place, in contrast to this we are resolved 
to go to the extreme. The world must know that this State 
will, therefore, never capitulate, that the German Reich 
of today—like all great states of the past—may on its road 
be exposed to reverses, but that it will never be deflected 
from this road. The world must know that the present 
leaders of the State share the sorrow and suffering with its 
people but will never capitulate on account of suffering and 
sorrow; that, on the contrary, it is resolved to meet every 
crisis with still greater effort, to make up by increased 
working zeal for what has been lost by tardiness. 

The world must know these leaders not only express their 
highest appreciation to every German who does his duty, 
but also give him assurance that in times to come his indi- 
vidual contribution to the shaping of our nation will not 
be forgotten, but that, on the other hand, they will annihilate 
everyone who intends to evade this contribution, thus de- 
grading himself to be the tool of foreigners. 


GERMANY’S “FATE” CLEAR 


Because we know the aims of our enemies, because they 
themselves offer us all the necessary enlightenment, thanks 
to the propagandistic talkativeness of their statesmen and 
journalists, the entire German nation perceives what fate 
would be destined for it should it ever lose this war; there- 
fore it will not lose it. It must and will win it. 

What our enemies are fighting for—the Jews excepted— 
they do not know themselves; what we fight for, however, 
is clear to us all. It is the preservation of the German man 
and woman, It is our Fatherland. It is our 2,000-year-old 
civilization. It is the children and the children’s children of 
our people. It is, in fact, all which makes our lives worth 
living. That is the reason why this people displays that spirit 
and that bearing which entitle it to believe in its own future 
and in its reward by Providence. 


That this fight itself is an incredibly hard one is due 
to the enemy’s aims I have mentioned before. For, as they 
intend to exterminate our people, they are already trying 
this out during the war by means hitherto unknown to 
civilized mankind. When destroying our towns, they do not 
only hope to kill German women and children but also to 
eliminate manifestations of our 1,000-year-old civilization 
which they cannot in any way rival. This also was the 
meaning of the war of annihilation against Italy’s cultural 
monuments and their intention in continuation of the strug- 
gle in France, Belgium in and the Netherlands. 

However, like the phoenix from the ashes, so first of all 
from the ruins of our towns German determination has 
risen in spite of all. It has taken possession not only of 
millions of soldiers but also of millions of workers, female 
workers, of women and even of children. The suffering 
inflicted on these millions individually is immeasurable, 
but equally immeasurable is the greatness of their bearing. 

When one day this time of trial has come to an end every 
German will be Soundlessly proud to declare himself a 
member of such a nation. One day the time will come in 
which the violation of culture practiced by our enemies will 
continue to burn in our memory and will be felt as a disgrace 
by themselves. 

I know, my Volksgenossen, what this war is demanding 
of you. There is hardly a man in any great country of this 
world who knows his people and their homes better than 
I know Germany. To all those German towns, localities 
and landscapes which are being destroyed today, I have come 
so infinitely close, speaking from both the historical and the 
personal viewpoint. For decades I was bound to them not 
only in historical and cultural-historical and personal 
(menschlicher) love but I also participated to the utmost 
in the fate of their future development. 

But it is just this which makes it rather easier for me 
to bear all this sorrow, because I more than anybody else 
know that the German people with such determination have 
time and again risen from abject misery and I also know 
that, once at the end of this period, German towns will 
again rise from the ruins as new proof of the magnificence 
of the German towns. 

The National Socialist State, with its energy and initia- 
tive, will newly erect in a few years all that which is liable 
to destruction today. Outwardly our towns will be more 
impressive and more beautiful than ever before. The place 
of destroyed tenements will be taken by healthier homes 
for the German people and our social and cultural require- 
ments will find more careful consideration than has been 
possible before. 

Nevertheless, we shall no longer possess many irreplace- 
able documents of art and culture and no longer be in a 
position to build them anew. Above all we can never replace 
the sacrifices of numerous people dear to us and we shall 
not be able to replace the loss of their accumulated memories 
which had grown dear to them in the course of long life. 
All these great treasures and small memories will in the end 
find, if not replacement, then at least compensation in the 
common memories of our people of a time of the hardest 
battle of destiny that any people has ever had to endure 


and which they have borne with such heroism common to 
them all. 


1944 Broucnt Heaviest STRAIN 


The year of 1944 was a year of the heaviest strain in this 
gigantic struggle. It was also a year in which it was proved 
once and for all that the bourgeois social order was no longer 
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in a position to defy the storms of the present or the gales 
of tomorrow's situation. 

State after State, which does not find the way to truly 
social reorientation, will take the road to chaos. The liberal 
age is a thing of the past. To hold the opinion that this 
upsurging of people can be met by proletarian-democratic 
compromises is childish; just as childish as Metternich’s 
when confronted with tendencies toward national unity of 
the nineteenth century. 


The consequences of the absence of any truly new social 
reorientation of life are lack of moral will to resist not only 
of the people, but also lack of moral strength of their leaders 
to resist. We have seen in all countries that the attempt 
at the renaissance of democracy was a complete failure. The 
tangled knot of these political amateurs and military poli- 
ticians of a bygone bourgeois epoch, with their petty feuds, 
is preparing with a fatal certainty to plunge into chaos 
and—in Europe at any rate—economic catastrophe on a 
nationwide scale. 

Indeed, here is one factor which has already shown itself 
to be true: This most densely populated continent on earth 
either lives under an order which guarantees the greatest 
consideration for individual abilities and which, with the 
strongest suppression of all egoistic tendencies, prevents their 
excesses; or in States such as we see in central and western 
Europe which are incapable of living, that is to say nations 
which are doomed to destruction. 

Following the example of royal Italy, Finland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary collapsed during this year. This 
collapse was, in the first place, due to cowardice and lack 
of determination of their leaders. ‘They themselves and their 
actions can be understood only in relation to the corrupt 
and socially immoral atmosphere of the bourgeois world. 
The hatred expressed by many statesmen, particularly of 
these countries, toward the Germany of today is nothing 
but the voice of an uneasy conscience; the expression of an 
inferiority complex vis-a-vis our organization of a human 
community which frightens them because it successfullly 
represents aims which do not correspond to their economi- 
cally confined egotism and the political shortsightedness that 
goes with it. 


His Ipea or GERMAN NATION 


For us, however, my German Volksgenossen, it merely 
means a fresh obligation to realize with increasing clarity 
that the existence or non-existence of the German future 
depends on the consistent development of our people’s State 
and also that all the immeasurable sacrifices which our 
people have made are thinkable only if an order of society 
is presupposed which does away with all privileges and thus 
makes the whole people not only the bearer of equal duties 
but also of equal vital rights—a society, moreover, that 
makes war without mercy on social illusions of a time that 
has outlived itself, and which sets in their place the most 
valuable reality there is—namely, a nation in which the 
mass of human beings is joined together by the same blood, 
the same character. and experience of long history, whose 
origin as substance we do not owe to the arbitrariness of 
mortals but to the unfathomable will of the Almighty. 

The knowledge of the moral value of this, our convic- 
tion, and the resulting aims of our struggle for existence, 
give to us, and above all to me, strength to continue the 
struggle in the gravest hours with the strongest faith and 
an unshakable confidence. ‘The people, also and in particu- 
lar, are bound to their leaders by this conviction in such 
hours. It has secured that unprecedented response to the 





appeal which I had to address to the German people this 
year with particular emphasis. 

Millions of Germans of all callings and all classes, 
men, women, boys and girls, even to children, took up 
spade and shovel. Thousands of Volkssturm battalions 
sprang up and are still coming into existence; division after 
division has been newly raised. The people’s artillery corps, 
anti-aircraft and assault gun brigades, as well as armored 
formations, were brought into being overnight; fighter for- 
mations were replenished and equipped with new machines. 

Above all, German factories, through German workers, 
men and women, have reached unprecedented achievements. 
They are more and more being joined—I may say this today 
—by those thinking people of other nationalities who, as 
workers in Germany, perceive the essence of our social 
community. 

Thus, whatever our enemies smashed was rebuilt with 
superhuman industry and unparalleled heroism and _ this 
will continue until one day our enemy’s undertaking comes 
to an end. The German spirit and German determination 
will enforce this. This, my Volksgenossen, will one day 
go down in history as the miracle of the twentieth century. 

The nation that reaches such immeasurable achievements 
on the front and at home, that submits to and bears such 
terror, can therefore never be destroyed. On the contrary 
it will emerge from the fiery furnace of trial stronger and 
firmer than ever before in its history. The power, however, 
to which we owe all this, the Jewish-international enemy 
of the world, will not only be foiled in its attempt to destroy 
Europe and exterminate its peoples but will bring about 
its own destruction. 


His THANKS TO GERMAN PEOPLE 


At the end of this year, I wish to thank from my heart, 
filled to overflowing, uncounted millions of my Volks- 
genossen, as spokesmen of the nation and at this moment 
also as leader of their fate, for all they have suffered, sub- 
mitted to, done and achieved. I wish to thank them all, 
men and women, right down to our children in the Hitler 
Youth, in cities and townships, in villages and in country. 

I want to ask them not to falter in the future either, 
but to have faith in the leaders of the movement and to 
fight to the end with extreme fanaticism in this difficult 
struggle for the future of our people. 

What I personally can do to aid our success will be done 
in the future as it was in the past. I am at present speaking 
less frequently, not because I do not want to speak or because 
I cannot speak, but because my work leaves little time for 
speeches and because I believe it is my duty today to think 
and toil every hour in order to increase the strength of 
resistance of our armies, introduce better weapons, set up 
new formations and form out of my nation all the forces 
which can be mobilized. My enemies may already have 
gathered that I have not been sleeping all this time. 

For the rest, I want today to assure you again, my Volks- 
genossen, just as during the long years of our struggle for 
power, that my faith in the future of our people is un- 
shakable. He who has been given such a difficult test by 
Providence is called to achieve the greatest results. It is 
therefore my only care to lead my people through this time 
of peril and thus to open to the people the gates to that 
future in which we all believe and for which we fight 
and work. 

I cannot conclude this address without thanking the Al- 
mighty for the support which he has given time and again 
to the leaders and the nation and for the strength which 
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He gave us and which made us stronger than peril and 
danger. If at the same time I thank Him for my own escape, 
I am doing it only because I am happy to be able to con- 
tinue to serve my people with my life. I want, therefore, 
in this hour, as spokesman of Greater Germany to promise 


solemnly to the Almighty that we shall fulfill our duty 
faithfully and unshakably in the new year too, in the firm 
belief that the hour will strike when victory will ultimately 


come to him who is most worthy of it, the Greater German 
Reich. 


Maintaining World Peace and Security 


METHODS AVAILABLE TO SECURITY COUNCIL 
By JOSEPH C. GREW, Under Secretary of State 


Delivered at a Luncheon Sponsored by the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations and the Chicago Association of Commerce 


and Broadcast over the CBS Network, December 13, 1944 


“ @RMY and Navy leaders are agreed that if any ag- 
gressor again attempts world conquest this nation 
will be attacked first of all. We shall be hit sud- 

denly, by surprise, and hard. We can never again expect 

that other nations will take the first shock and hold off the 
enemy until we can arm. 

“The reason is plain. We have twice shown the world 
that we have greater war power than any other nation on 
earth when given time to mobilize it. So a future aggressor’s 
first goal must be to crush us before he attacks anyone else; 
and not give us what we have always needed in other 
emergencies—time. 

“Such a blow has become possible. We are no longer 
out of reach. Today’s airplanes cross oceans on routine 
operations. Tomorrow the B-29—which can drop a big 
bomb load on targets 1,000 miles distant and come home— 
will be superseded by planes with much longer range, 
dropping more powerful bombs. Planes dragging gliders 
laden with airborne troops will be able to fly from Europe or 
Asia and land men to seize Pittsburgh steel mills or the 
Mississippi River bridges. In the foreseeable future are im- 
proved invasion craft which could land troops and supplies 
on our coasts. There will be robot bombs of greater accuracy, 
launched from planes, from carriers, from islands—perhaps 
even from other continents. We may be struck out of the 
blue by lightnings we did not know existed. 

“ ‘Our geographical position can no longer be considered 
a protection,’ says Secretary of War Stimson.” 

The foregoing quotation is from an article in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Reader’s Digest by Thomas M. Johnson 
who has been a close student of military affairs since the 
last war. | think it deserves the most thoughtful attention 
of our people. The article is entitled “The Military Essen- 
tials for our Postwar Safety” and it contains proposals for 
America’s preparedness in the years ahead. 

I believe implicitly in the importance of military and naval 
preparedness. I have always believed in it, and have fully 
and frequently gone on record to that effect. I believe in it 
now more than ever. But I believe in two kinds of prepared- 
ness—preparedness for war and preparedness for the main- 
tenance of peace. If history has taught us nothing else, it 
has shown us beyond peradventure that if human nature is 
allowed to run its normal course uncurbed, peace cannot and 
will not be maintained. Preparedness there must be, and 
curbs there must be, if world peace and security are to be 
ensured. Throughout history, mankind has tried to set up 
effective peace machinery. China tried it some five hundred 
years before Christ; Greece tried it; Rome tried it; William 
Penn proposed in effect a United States of Europe in which 
all states would submit their differences to a world court 
of arbitration and would promptly act together to crush an 





aggressor. Yet all failed, and finally even the creation of the 
League of Nations and the Kellogg-Briand Pact failed to 
prevent war. Why did they fail? They failed because these 
peace plans were superficial. They were like poultices pre- 
scribed for cancer. ‘This time we cannot afford to fail. 

Now in erecting our future peace structure, we must 
have in mind two fundamental considerations: first, the 
structure must overcome the flaws and weaknesses of the 
ineffective machinery of the past; second, we cannot hope 
to erect effective machinery unless we, as a nation, are will- 
ing to make what in the past has been considered sacrifices. 
I do not mean a sacrifice of sovereignty. The thought of 
fashioning any kind of super-state is to us wholly repugnant, 
and no such thought or plan has entered or can enter our 
counsels. But we must be prepared to pool our efforts and a 
part of our armed forces—if that be considered a sacrifice— 
not only for the common good but for the future security of 
our own nation and our own people. Is that too great a 
sacrifice to avoid the horrors of another war, waged with the 
terrific and as yet unimagined instruments that will cer- 
tainly be used if war comes to us and to other nations again 
in another generation, with its certain devastation and the 
certain destruction once again of the flower of our manhood, 
probably including the blotting out of our cities and of a 
percentage of our civil population from which reason recoils? 
These awful visions sound fantastic. But they are not fan- 
tastic. With the constantly accelerating developments in 
science, especially military science and electric science, these 
are precisely the things that could and probably would occur 
in a world war of the future. Can any sacrifice be too great 
to avoid that sort of cataclysm? 

We must have one further consideration in mind. With 
the best efforts and the best will in the world, we cannot 
hope to prepare a blue print for our future peace machinery 
that will be wholly satisfying to everybody. Human nature 
and international nature being what they are, the best we 
can do is to aim for the maximum of what is desirable 
within the scope of what is attainable, and be prepared to 
accept the nearest approach to that maximum that will per- 
mit general and eventually, we hope, universal, acceptance. 
We and other nations should be prepared to accept the net 
result of our combined endeavors only if that result holds 
out a fair promise to be effective in the maintenance of future 
world peace and security. Criticism and debate there is 
bound to be, for the net result cannot possibly please every- 
body, and criticism and debate are to be welcomed just so 
long as they are helpfully constructive. It is for the very 
purpose of inviting constructive criticism and debate that 
we have published the results of the preliminary talks at 
Dumbarton Oaks in anticipation of a United Nations con- 
ference. But if the blue print that emerges from the eventual 
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United Nations conterence offers a workable machine hold- 
ing out a reasonable hope for the prevention of future wars, 
a machine that can be improved and gradually, we hope, 
perfected with matured experience and the wisdom of en- 
lightened statesmanship, we cannot afford, as in 1920, once 
again to retire into our shell and refuse to cooperate just 
because what we might consider to be a perfect instrument 
has not been produced. We must give it a fair chance to 
succeed. Unless all the major powers play their full part it 
will be obvious that the plan cannot succeed. But I am 
very hopeful that the merits and the power of whatever in- 
strument eventually emerges will commend itself to the great 
majority of our people whose thinking has undergone a vast 
transformation since 1920. 

Before discussing the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, let us 
consider certain aspects of their development. You will 
recall that in the Four Nation Declaration signed at the 
Moscow Conference in 1943, the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union and the Republic of China 
pledged themselves to take the leadership in the creation of a 
permanent international organization for the maintenance ot 
peace and security. It was understood at that time as well 
as at Dumbarton Oaks, that any such organization would be 
hased on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving nations, and open to membership by all such nations. 
The next step after Moscow was to determine how far the 
four signatories of that Declaration were prepared to go— 
what obligations they would undertake—what responsibilities 
they were prepared to assume. Before undertaking to bring 
about a wider and more general understanding as to the 
responsibilities which would need to be assumed by all peace- 
loving nations in the interests of peace they had to agree 
among themselves, and it should be borne in mind that these 
four countries, because of their size and strength, can make 
or break any system of general security. 

On the basis of this thought, preparations for the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks meeting were undertaken by each of the four gov- 
ernments. Under the leadership of Secretary Hull, who 
unsparingly devoted his time and his energy to the direction 
of our own preparations for these conversations, there 
emerged a set of proposals which this Government placed 
hetore the other three Governments. In this preparation, 
full account was taken of the experiences of the past, par- 
ticularly that of the inter-war period. More than that, we 
undertuok to assemble and analyze all ideas and suggestions, 
both official and private, at home and abroad, which threw 
light on the problems involved. When this initial work was 
completed, the ideas which emerged were then discussed 
with many members of both Houses of Congress and with 
numerous leaders of national thought. Thus prepared, as 
were the representatives of the other three Governments, it 
was possible, as President Roosevelt has said, that ‘so much 
could have been accomplished on so difficult a subject in so 
short a time.” 

But in spite of all this preparation, very little could have 
been accomplished at Dumbarton Oaks had it not been for 
the constructive and cooperative spirit which animated the 
discussions. “The men who met there labored patiently and 
hopefully in their endeavor to reach an agreement based on 
a genuine understanding. I wish to say, for my part, that in 
the many international conferences in which I have partici- 
pated during the past forty vears, I have never experienced 
such a seriousness of purpose, nor such a sense of responsi- 
bility as that displayed at Dumbarton Oaks. 

This is all by wav of preamble. Now I! shall get down to 
brass tacks and shall discuss with you the provisional blue 
print produced at Dumbarton Oaks, and the considerations 
underlying the more important provisions in the plan. Please 


remember that while at Dumbarton, we merely erected 
something to shoot at, the plan that was produced, never- 
theless, represents the best results of the combined thinking 
of our British, Russian, and Chinese friends, as well as our 
own. It is a plan which combines our idealistic aims with 
the realities of the world in which we live today. 


The Organization envisaged in the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals may be conceived as having three principal purposes, 
each of which is related to the single aim of maintaining 
peace and security. The long range purpose and objective 
is to assist in the creation of those conditions of stability and 
well-being in the international community which will be 
conducive to the maintenance of peace. Secondly, the Or- 
yanization would facilitate peaceful means of adjustment or 
settlement of disputes between nations, which, if permitted 
to continue, might result in a breach of the peace. Finally, 
if peaceful means failed, and a threat to or breach of the 
peace occurred, the Organization would take such forceful 
action as might be required to maintain or restore peace. 

For the accomplishment of these purposes, different types 
of organs exercising different types of functions would be 
required. The Dumbarton Oaks Plan provides for a Gen- 
eral Assembly, with an Economic and Social Council under 
its authority, a Security Council, an international court of 
justice and a secretariat. To those versed in the structure of 
the League of Nations, this enumeration may sound familiar. 
Undoubtedly, there are some features which the United 
Nations would have in common with the former League. 
However, there are two fundamental differences which in 
my Opinion constitute a great advance over the League. In 
the first place, the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals assign to each 
of the principal organs of the Organization clear cut respon- 
sibilities, thereby eliminating any confusion as to jurisdiction. 
In the second place, each organ is endowed with appropriate 
powers for the discharge of its functions. These observations 
relate especially to the proposed General Assembly and the 
Security Council. 

The General Assembly is to be the central organ of the 
Organization in which all member states, large and small, 
would be represented on an equal footing, and would enjoy 
equal responsibilities. In this body, the truly democratic 
character of the structure would be reflected. The General 
Assembly would be the center for international discussion 
and action with respect to cooperation in political, economic, 
and social questions generally. It would be expected to re- 
view the state of relations among nations and make recom- 
mendations to governments for the promotion of their co- 
operative efforts. It would be responsible for promoting the 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
would also consider and make recommendations regarding 
the general principles of cooperation in the maintenance of 
peace and security, including those governing disarmament 
and the regulation of armaments. In short, the General 
Assembly would be the arm of the Organization which 
would promote its long range objectives for the advance- 
ment of human freedom and progress. It would not be in 
any sense a legislative body or any agency of a superstate, 
but rather an instrumentality to facilitate agreement among 
states for the advancement of their common aims. 


It is evident from all this that the wide scope of the 
subjects with which the General Assembly of the proposed 
Organization will be concerned indicates that its activities 
will cover the whole range of political, economic and social 
problems of interest to the international community. More- 
over, the General Assembly would be able to approach these 
constructive tasks without being encumbered by responsi- 
bilities for the solution of specific conflicts or the specific 
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implementation of policies which can better be achieved by 
specialized bodies and agencies. 

But constructive activity such as that entrusted to the 
Assembly would be greatly impaired if conditions of inse- 
curity prevailed. Hence the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
place great emphasis on the powers and procedures to be 
employed for the maintenance of peace and security. These 
powers would be vested in the Security Council. This Coun- 
cil would be a small body of eleven members which would 
be in continuous session, alert and ready for any emergency. 
Of the eleven members, the United States, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, China, and eventually France, would have 
permanent seats. It is clear that the economic strength and 
military potential of these countries place them in a position 
of special responsibility in any matter relating to peace and 
security. Realistic recognition is given this fact in according 
them permanent seats on the Security Council. 

The other six members of the Council would be elected 
by the General Assembly for two-year terms. And I would 
like to point out here that whatever voting procedure may 
be agreed to, decisions in the Security Council would cer- 
tainly require the assent of one or more of these members. 

As I have said before, one of the purposes of the Organi- 
zation would be to facilitate the peaceful adjustment and 
settlement of disputes. This function would devolve on the 
Security Council, which would act in accordance with a 
series of procedures outlined in the Proposals. Nations 
directly involved in any disputes would bear the initial 
responsibility and obligation for adjusting or settling such 
disputes peacefully by means of their own choice. Such 
means might include direct negotiation, mediation, arbitra- 
tion, or adjudication by the court of international justice. 
However, the Council would be empowered to investigate 
any dispute or any situation which might lead to interna- 
tional friction or give rise to a dispute in order to determine 
whether or not international peace was endangered. If the 
parties to a dispute failed to settle their differences by such 
means, they would be obligated to refer it to the Security 
Council. The Security Council would then determine 
whether the dispute was likely to endanger peace, and if so, 
to recommend procedures or methods of adjustment. 

There is thus a dual responsibility in these proposed meas- 
ures. On the one hand, the parties to the dispute must 
observe their obligations to find peaceful solutions, and on 
the other hand, the Security Council must be ever alert to 
determine when a dispute may constitute a threat to the 
peace. 

3ut if all these procedures should fail, and the Council 
should find that the peace was threatened, it would be em- 
powered to take any measures necessary for the maintenance 
of peace, 

The provisions for enforcement action by the Security 
Council are sufficiently elastic for effective action, when- 
ever such action is required. Although wide discretion is 
given the Council in the determination of the existence of a 
threat to or breach of the peace, its action must be taken in 
accordance with the principles of the Charter. Initially such 
action might consist of measures not involving the use of 
armed force, such as the severance of diplomatic and 
economic relations, and the interruption of rail, sea, air, 
postal, radio, and other means of communication. If neces- 
sary, however, the Council could take action by air, naval, 
and land forces to restore peace. 

Let me here recapitulate in somewhat greater detail the 
several successive steps that under the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
are open to the Security Council for the maintenance of 
peace and security, because these steps are of fundamental 
importance in the proposed structure: 





1. The Security Council can investigate any dispute o1 
any situation which may lead to international friction or 
give rise to a dispute. 

2. It can call upon the parties to a dispute to seek a solu- 
tion by negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration or 
judicial settlement, or by any other peaceful means of their 
own choice, or it can recommend appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustment. 

Up to this point, it will be seen that the successive steps 
open to the Council are of a judicial nature. Only if these 
several steps have failed to settle the dispute in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the Organization and 
only if the dispute is found to constitute a continuing threat 
to the peace is the Council empowered to proceed to further 
steps of a political nature. 

3. If the means already described fail, and if the Security 
Council determine that, as a result, there exists a threat to 
the peace, it can decide whether it should take action. 

4+. If the Council decides in the affirmative, it can then 
determine the measures to be taken to maintain or restore 
peace and security. 

5. The Council can take diplomatic, economic or othe: 
measures short of the use of armed force, these measures en- 
visaging possible complete or partial interruption of com- 
munications and the severance of diplomatic and economic 
relations. 

6. Finally, but only in the last analysis if all previous 
steps have been found inadequate, is the Council empowered 
to take such action by air, naval or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. 

Clearly, under the proposed plan, every possible effort 
is to be made to settle international disputes without recourse 
to the use of force, but force is te be available if only thus 
can international peace and security be maintained or re 
stored. 

Now, for this last purpose, and under special agreements 
concluded in keeping with their constitutional processes, the 
member states of the United Nations would be obligated to 
supply, in case of need, specified contingents of armed forces 
and other facilities to be used for the maintenance of peace. 
These special agreements for the supply of forces would be 
concluded among member states and would be subject to 
approval by the Security Council. 

It is obvious that in the use of armed forces by the Secur- 
ity Council, it would require the most highly qualified ex- 
pert assistance for this purpose. For this reason, the Pro- 
posals provide for the creation of a Military Staff Committee 
which would consist of the Chiefs of Staffs of the permanent 
members of the Council or of their representatives and of 
other members of the Organization in special circumstances. 
This Committee would serve the Security Council not only 
in military enforcement measures, but also in advising the 
Council upon a general system for the effective regulation 
of armaments. 

This, in brief, is the pattern proposed for the maintenance 
of peace. There is, however, one further aspect which I 
wish to emphasize. I refer to the solemn obligations which 
must be assumed by all members of the Organization. First, 
they must pledge themselves to resort to none but peaceful 
means in the settlement of any disputes which may arise 
among them. As a fundamental corollary to this obligation, 
they must also pledge themselves to refrain from the use of 
force or the threat of force in any manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the Organization. In the event of a breach 
of the peace, all members must obligate themselves to assist 
the Organization in any action taken by it to maintain or 
restore peace. I] trust that you will agree with me that these 
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obligations go considerably farther than those assumed by 
the parties to the Kellogg Pact and by the members of the 
league of Nations. These obligations, together with the 
extensive power of the Security Council to decide upon 
measures to be taken in the event of a breach of the peace, 
therefore would mark a great step forward in our ceaseless 
efiorts to find means of preventing war. 

In discussing the role of the General Assembly, I passed 
lichtly over the provision of the Proposals concerning the 
solution of economic, social and humanitarian problems. 
‘These provisions, in my opinion, merit your attention. As | 
have said before, the General Assembly would have re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of broad policies in these 
fields in the form of recommnedations. An Economic and 
Social Council, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
would assist that body in developing international coopera- 
tive activity in the economic and social fields. This Council 
would consist of eighteen member states elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for a term of three years. Unlike the Security 
Council, no provision is made for permanent members. It 
may be anticipated, however, that'in selecting the members 
of the Economic and Social Council, the General Assembly 
would take into consideration their ability to contribute to 
its work, 

In considering the functions of the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council, I invite your attention 
to the extensive development of a number of specialized 
economic and social agencies. Some of these, such as the 
International Labour Office, were established at the close 
of the last war. Others developed during the inter-war 


period. However, within the past eighteen months, four new 

nizations have been projected as a result of the inter- 
n-tione! conferences held at Hot Springs, Bretton Woods 
and Chicago. These newly projected bodies include the 
t ited Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, the 


International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. Still other organizations may 
be established to deal with specialized economic, social and 
cultural questions, as for example the proposed United Na- 
tions Organization for Educational and Cultural Recon- 
struction. I should add to the above list the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, popularly referred 
to as UNRRA, which is in a special position because of its 
temporary nature. 

‘The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals contemplate that special- 
ized agencies, such as those just described, would be brought 
into relationship with the general organization so that their 
policies and activities might be coordinated and related in 
the overall picture. This coordination is considered necessary 
to prevent overlapping and confusion. The responsibility for 
such coordination would be placed in the highest representa- 
tive body of the world—the General Assembly ; but it would 
fall to the Economic and Social Council, under its authority, 
to work out the practical problems involved in such a pro- 
gram. 

The Economic and Social Council would be assisted by 
a series of expert commissions for economic problems, for 
social problems, and for any other group of problems which 
might be required in this field. An economic commission, for 
example, served by a highly trained staff, might develop int: 
a sort of international economic general staff in connection 
with the world organization. 

Let me remind you that in this area, the Organization 
would act through recommendations both to governments 
and to the specialized agencies. It seems likely, however, that 
recommendations made by the General Assembly or by the 
Economic and Social Council on the basis of informed and 


careful preparation by such a staff would command wide 
attention and respect. This would surely give a very real 
impetus to effective solution of difficult and complicated, but 
immensely important, economic and social problems. Its 
fundamental purpose would be to create conditions under 
which international disputes would be less likely to arise. 


This then is the general plan of the international organi- 
zation proposed at Dumbarton Oaks. But at least three 
more steps need to be taken for the effective establishment 
of the structure. The first would be to negotiate its Charter 
which would set forth the obligations to be assumed by mem- 
ber states and the basic machinery of the Organization. The 
second step would be to negotiate an agreement or a series 
of agreements for the provision by member states of armed 
forces and facilities for use by the Security Council. The 
third step would be to negotiate agreements for the regula- 
tion of armaments, looking toward a reduction of the heavy 
burden of armaments. Each of these instruments would be 
subject to approval by each of the nations involved, in 
accordance with its constitutional processes. Upon the com- 
pletion of these negotiations there would emerge a flexible 
machinery of organized international relations fully capable 
of development and growth. No machinery made by man 
will in itself provide security. But if the peace-loving nations 
of the world are firmly resolved to establish such machinery 
and if they have the sustained will to use and to support it, 
the proposed organization would doubtless, we believe, rep- 
resent a tremendous advance in our modern world. 


Now before closing, I venture, purely by way of illustra- 
tion, to indulge in one or two personal reminiscences which 
may indicate why I am so profoundly happy to have been 
associated with the work at Dumbarton Oaks. In 1898, I 
remember, as a youth, the outbreak of our war with Spain. 
It was the sinking of the Maine that caused the long 
smouldering resentment of our people to blaze into war, but 
our differences with Spain were of long duration and of 
cumulative intensity. Did not the continuance of those dif- 
ferences endanger the maintenance of international peace 
long, long before war occurred, and would not those dif- 
ferences have been dealt with by such an international body 
as we now visualize in order to allay that threat in the 
interests of all? 


In 1907, I watched from St. Petersburg the gathering 
clouds of eventual war. In 1910 and 1911, I saw from 
Vienna the gradual development of the irritation that re- 
sulted in the Balkan wars, and from then until 1914 I 
watched, from Berlin, the steadily mounting danger of the 
first World War. At Lausanne, in 1923, I was fortunate, 
by an all night conference alternately with Mr. Venizelés 
and General Ismet Pasha, now President of the Turkish 
Republic, in securing the reciprocal concessions which helped 
to stave off war between Turkey and Greece which were 
then on the very threshhold of renewed hostilities owing to 
a long series of mutual irritations. And then, in Tokyo dur- 
ing the ten years from 1932 to 1941, I watched, impotently, 
the development of the arrogant and aggressive militarism 
that had led to the invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and that 
soon brought about the invasion of North China in 1937 and 
ultimately the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. 

With such a background is it surprising that the following 
thoughts found expression in my diary in 1933: 

“Our peace machinery while magnificent in theory is in- 
effective in practice. It is ineffective because it is superficial. 
It is like a poultice prescribed for cancer by the surgeon long 
after the cancer has been allowed to develop. Most of our 
international ills closely resemble the ravages of cancer. 
They generally begin on a small scale as a result of long 
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irritation on a given spot. Even the most skillful physician 
may not be able to sense the irritation in advance, but the 
moment the obvious symptoms appear, he seeks to eradicate 
the disease by treatment long before operation becomes 
necessary. 

“The future peace machinery of the world must go one 
step further than the physician. It must sense the spots of 
irritation and diagnose the future potentialities of disease 
and attempt treatment long before the disease itself ma- 
terializes..... 

“To put the matter in a nutshell, the peace machinery of 
the world must be far more radical, far more prescient, far 
more concerned with facts, conditions and circumstances 
than with theories than it is today if it is ever to succeed 
in abolishing war. .... 

“Someday in the distant future we shall have, perhaps, a 
sort of Faculty of International Political Health who will 
study international relationships from every point of view, 
much as the family physician studies, or should study, the 
mental, physical, and moral condition of his individual 
charges. When sources of potential danger to international 
health are perceived, the Faculty will prescribe, long before 
the actual illness occurs, in order to eliminate the causes of 
potential friction, the sources of infection. The curative 
measures must be taken long, long before the disease has 
been given an opportunity to grow. In international affairs, 
once the fever of animosity has appeared, avoidance of the 
disease is uncertain; it may be too late. The prophylactic 
steps must be taken in time. Much can be done around a 


green table in a definite case by the sober judgment of a few 
far-sighted statesmen long before public opinion has had a 
chance to become inflamed and their own saner judgment 
warped by the course of events and by the heat of interna- 
tional animosity. 

“This Faculty of International Political Health—a vision 
of the futuge (and let me label it as purely a phantasy of 
my own mind )—must sit constantly, conducting research as 
in any laboratory, precisely as the Rockefeller Foundation 
and other similar bodies are constantly conducting their re- 
search for the elimination of cancer today..... Their find- 
ings, their warnings, their recommendations must be made in 
time for the prophylactic measures to be effective. 

“We have come a long way since the First Hague Peace 
Conference of 1899; we still have a long way to go. But 
need we be discouraged? This movement toward interna- 
tional cooperation did not spring, like Athena from the 
brow of Zeus, full-grown from birth; it must develop grad- 
ually, profiting like any infant from its lessons and ex- 
perience. It will grow to full maturity. — 

I ask you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to consider whether the 
proposed General Assembly, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the Security Council, which is to sit constantly, fortified 
by the Court of International Justice and the Military Staff 
Committee, do not provide a sort of Faculty of International 
Political, Economic and Social Health that will be potent 
to arrest international disease in its incipiency and thus work 
towerd the goal of averting for all future time the awful 
catastrophe of another world war. 


A Free Press in a Free World 


A CHECK UPON GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 
By KENT COOPER, Executive Director of the Associated Press 


Delivered before the War and Reconversion Congress of American Industry, 
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AM honored to have been asked to talk to you who 

have played your part in turning the world’s greatest 

peace time industries into the mightiest military arsenal 
the world has ever known. That is one reason why we will 
win this war. But once the battle is won, where are we? 
We are not strangers to military victory; we have never lost 
a war. But that we are in this war proves that we did lose 
the peace after the last war. 

Today there is no scarcity of peace plans. But in spite of 
that fact, I accepted this invitation with the hope that out 
of my experience I could contribute something that, if we 
can get it, will pave the way to a more permanent peace. 

Though I suggested it at Versailles in 1919, it was not 
adopted. It is not a plan in the sense that it would change 
boundaries or enforce the transmigration of peoples. It in- 
volves no penalties. But it is a necessary fundamental for 
whatever detailed plan is adopted. The mere presentation 
of it received favorable consideration by the American State 
Department. By the same method, declarations favoring it 
were included in both political party platforms this year and 
a concurrent resolution demanding it was unanimously 
adopted by both houses of Congress. 

Declared by all these to be a war aim, it has not taken 
the militant form it should. The President of the United 
States told me that with three-fourths of the world in dark- 
ness the idea is “so right.” Yet it is going to take the per- 
sistent militant demand of our people to bring it about. It 


is not a grant to our press by which it may gain additional 
prosperity. It is not our press that needs it. But it can 
bring the establishment of a self-supporting press in many 
countries. But principally it is a necessary bulwark of peace 
for all peoples. It is as simple in its form of declaration as I 
originally worded it for Colonel House in Paris in 1919 as 
follows: 

“Peace can only be maintained by short-circuiting self- 
seeking, predatory governments through letting the people of 
each nation really know the peoples of other nations. This 
can best be brought about through the medium of a world 
wide free press and freedom of international news exchange 
that will establish an international community of interest.’ 

We have learned that war is no longer a matter of com- 
paratively few thousands of troops. We have learned it can 
bring death to millions; that it can bring famine and pesti- 
lence. And that women and children, the old and the very 
young, are its victims as well as men in uniform. 

Again the actual battlefields are far from these shores, but 
there is no solace in that. The potentials of long range 
bombers and of rocket bombs are clear. We ourselves have 
proven that enormous armies can strike half way around the 
world. 

If we escape it this time, another war will bring such 
destructiveness that it may stop civilization in its tracks and 
plunge the world back into another dark age. 

It is hard for us in America to believe that anything can 
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stop us. Yes, we are strong. Yes, we are ingenious. But we 
have no monopoly on medern technology. We have no ex- 
clusivity on the idea of mass production. 

No, there is not even a reasonable chance of security for 
this country unless we find a way to maintain the peace after 
this war. 

Again we are proposing an association of nations to keep 
the peace. That is not a new idea. It is only an elaboration 
of what has been proposed, and at times tried through the 
ages. 

It cannot solve the problem unless it includes a method of 
news dissemination that will bring understanding to the 
whole world community. This has never been tried. 

In the United States we have enlarged the community 
idea to include the whole nation. So, right here in our own 
country, we have an example of what news communications 
between communities or states can do if buttressed by the 
erant of a free press. Here the welding influence of quick 
communication of news by telegraph, telephone, newspaper 
and radio is gratifyingly obvious. Through them we have 
heen securely bound into one national community. 

Another example is the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, which, despite the dispersion of its component parts 
over the world, has been welded through a free press into 
one national community served by the greatest world wide 
system of cable and wireless communications adapted for 
news exchange the world has ever seen. Over these channels 
of communication news flows freely and at rates that en- 
courage unlimited wordage. Acquaintance and understand- 
ing are the result. 

Now most of us are shocked to learn that even in these 
modern times the peoples of many nations have had no 
similarly adequate means of knowing the peoples of other 
nations in the most practical way, which is by unshackled 
trathful news exchange. The fact is that such communica- 
tion systems as there are between some countries have in- 
voked either censorship or such heavy charges as to stifle 
news exchange efforts by agencies of the press. Censorship 
can suppress news exchange. Exorbitant communication 
rates can effect the same result since there are limitations to 
the finances of newspapers. 

On the other hand, costs of the transmission of govern- 
ment sponsored news are never a barrier to governments 
that undertake it. For whether or not communication sys- 
tems are adequate between nations, governments can export 
and import news intentionally to serve their selfish aims. 
When governments, which have ample funds as well as 
ulterior motives for spending them, wish to send thetr propa- 
ganda, the exorbitant rates never stand as a bar. The re- 
wards for a successfully Taunched government news propa- 
randa, whether purely domestic or international, are alto- 
gether too attractive to discourage government expenditure. 
Unfortunately, in most countries the newspapers are not able 
to finance honest news services to compete with the govern- 
ment propaganda news services that so often have been 
available free of charge. So the newspapers of those coun- 
tries lapse into easy ways of living through government sup- 
port. 

Our newspapers, independent of government support, have 
become self-sustaining through subscriptions and advertis- 
ing. If that were not the case there would be no free news- 
paper press here. What we should do is to show by the 
establishment of low communication rates, by press freedom 
and by the business methods of our press that the press of 
other lands can thrive without government support as well 
as ours. At the same time by printing truthful news it can 
serve the altruistic purpose of developing international com- 
munity of interest. 


Today the means of communication to bring about 
national understanding are all too meagre everywhere, but 
strangely enough in the international field these communi- 
cation systems are most adequate only in the United States 
and, as I have said, between various units of the British 
Commonwealth. No two points, no matter how distant, are 
far apart when it comes to getting information exchanged 
in the British Empire. For example, there is a universal 
British Empire rate of only one and seven-tenths cents per 
word for news matter. In other words, from London to 
Australia—more than half way around the world—the rate 
is one-third as much as the regular press rates between Lon- 
don and New York. 

‘There are further examples of this inconsistency in the 
fact that before the war the rate from London to Australia 
was one half the rate from London to Berlin, and less than 
the rate from Paris to Rome, both being capitals of neigh- 
boring countries, to say nothing of being less than Rome to 
Athens, Rome to Vienna, Berlin to Warsaw, and so forth. 

There is nothing here that shows European governments, 
all of which own their communication systems, ever being 
interested in establishing adequate exchange of news. On the 
other hand, they seem intentionally to discourage it. 

The ingenuity of our press itself has accomplished, through 
its own Press Wireless, a rate from Moscow to New York 
for example that is one-third of the regular press rate from 
London to New York. Bear this in mind, please, when we talk 
about cooperation with the Soviet Union. But to prove the need 
of international action, compare the low Moscow to New 
York rate with that from Moscow to Ankara, Turkey, next 
door neighbor to Russia, which is just five times the rate from 
Moscow to New York. This is not by intention of either 
Russia or Turkey. It is simply that there has been no exer- 
tion to facilitate a greater exchange of news nor a better 
understanding, such as has been undertaken between the 
United States and Russia. 

And just one more instance to prove that the pre-war 
status of news communications was never founded on the 
basis of maintaining understanding. The regular press rates 
between Tokyo and New York and Tokyo and London be- 
fore the war were more than ten times as much per word as 
the rate from London to Australia, and three. times the 
rate between New York and London. 


All of this means that if there is going to be a welding of 
the world into a community of interest there has got to be 
at least as low a world-wide rate as that which welds the 
British Commonwealth together. Moreover, the rate should 
be like our own letter postage rates in this country—no 
more between New York and San Francisco than within 
any city. That is the idea of the British rate—the same 
between any two points in the Empire. I should like to see 
a rate of one or two cents a word between any two capitals 
in the world. 

I repeat, therefore, that if there is to be a world com- 
munity of interest which would make a fertile field for 
peaceful living, this communication problem, which is full 
of inconsistencies and inequities, has got to be solved. Facili- 
ties must be tremendously imcreased. There must be an 
international communication system created not to see how 
much money it can make but how much good it can do. It 
would cost something. But the cost would not be a fraction 
of one per cent of the cost of world armament. 

Granted that such a system is established, there must be 
2 world wide free press which is itself a check upon gov- 
ernment propaganda. It would be easier to impose upon our 
enemies the boon of a free press and an adequate communi- 
cations system which would advance the cause of peace than 
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it would be to impose harsh penalties that would breed an- 
other war. 

Seeking a world wide community of interest looking to- 
ward an enduring peace, we must hold forth inexorably for 
these two things. I should like to see our government de- 
clare now that we expect to accomplish them in the peace 
and not wait until the war ends, then to have these vital 
elements tossed around upon the sea of indecision and in- 
trigue that always prevails in peace negotiations. 

So important do I believe the matter to be that I would 
ask acceptance of the proposals involved in advance of any 
support or aid given by the United States in the reconstruc- 
tion of the economic life of any country devastated by this 
war, besides imposing acceptance upon the enemy. 

The field of thought on these matters and the field of 
activity in respect to them offer unusual opportunities for 
broad public interest. We would not let another country 
send us something to eat that is poisonous. We would not 
ourselves send abroad something to eat that is poisonous. No 
more should we let another country send to us poison for our 
minds, nor should we send poison abroad for the minds of 
people of other countries. Nor should any country. 

I know well enough that this proposal of developing an 
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UR subject this afternoon is, in all conscience, a 

timely one. The formulation of a positive, dynamic 

foreign economic policy is an urgent need facing 
the United States today. We must have learned from our 
experience after the last World War that no nation, not 
even the United States, can muddle through the field of 
international affairs on a catch-as-catch-can basis. What we 
needed then and what we need today is a foreign economic 
policy realistically conceived and related to our national 
safety, security and welfare. ‘Ihe well-being of the world for 
the next generation or two will, to a large extent, depend 
upon the wisdom with which we here in the United States do 
formulate such policy. 

What objectives do we seek in our political and economic 
relations with the other nations of the world? What do 
we citizens of the United States want, and how much do 
we want? The answer to these questions must be clear in 
our minds before we can intelligently consider the policies 
by which we hope to achieve our ends. We must make up 
our minds as to what we want and how much we want it. 

Our first American “want” is national safety and security. 
Of that I have no doubt. The people of this country would, 
I believe place this “want” at the top of the list. I sug- 
gest that our second American “want” is opportunity for 
the individual—an opportunity for him to work in peace 
and security and to earn a good living; an opportunity to 
develop his own well-being and to find the maximum of his 
own security through his own endeavor; an opportunity 
to again find satisfaction in the old-fashioned concept that 
“what I work for and save ts mine.” 












































international community of interest through freedom of 
information can be called Utopian and that some will say 
world wide freedom of the press is impossible of accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps, but I can say it offers inspiration that chal 
lenges the very divinity of our souls. 

And there is both reassurance and promise in a st:itement 
from London today by Christopher Chancellor, General 
Manager of Reuters, the great British news agency, that the 
British and American press and the British and American 
governments are of the same mind as respects this issue of 
freedom of information. 

Here in the United States the principle of true and un- 
biased news was first developed. It should be our responsi- 
bility to see to it that the principle is given to the world in 
a militant effort to improve international relations. Avail- 
ability of the truth, the most powerful force in the world, 
through a free press, served by news writers with adequate 
facilities for getting at the truth and a world wide system of 
communications established for the purpose, should be the 
aim. Therein is something for which we can strive. 

That there may arise a spirit that will accomplish friend- 
ship and understanding through truthful news exchange be- 
tween all nations is my prayer. I hope it is yours. 


of Foreign Economic 


These American goals are, of course, shared in varying 
degree by people everywhere. Our own American safety 
and security and our own American opportunity for the indi- 
vidual can best be achieved through policies which will serve 
our own enlightened interest in the United States and which 
will also serve the interests of the world of which we are 
a part. i 

We did not have such policies in the period between the 
wars. We followed a hit-or-miss course, the consequences 
of which are well-known to us all. We deliberately ex- 
panded our exports and at the same time deliberately re- 
stricted our imports. We failed to recognize that our ex- 
ports were in reality nothing but deferred imports. ‘The 
results reacted disastrously upon our own internal economy 
and upon the economies of the other nations of the world. 

It seems to me that this experience must have demonstrated 
that we cannot isolate ourselves from the rest of the world. 
We are a part of the world in which we live, and our own 
economy and the economies of other nations are interlocked 
and interdependent. After this war we must resolutely 
face the need for intelligent, constructive American partici- 
pation in world affairs. This need demands the formula- 
tion now of a realistic, coherent foreign economic policy, 
centered in one department of our Government for co- 
ordinate control and administration, and having the sup- 
port not only of the business interests of the nation, but 
of agriculture and labor as well. It is essential, if this 
policy is to have maximum effectiveness in serving the wel- 
fare of us all, that it be defined and adopted with the active 
cooperation and assistance of industry, labor and agriculture. 
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As businessmen, it is our responsibility to reach agreement 
among ourselves as to the need for pursuing such a course 
and to offer our advice and counsel] based upon such agree- 
ment. 

Because of the close and interdependent relationship be- 
tween our foreign policy and our foreign economic policy 
in the United States, it is impossible to think of one except 
as related to the other. Foreign policy is largely concerned 
with questions of international politics. Foreign economic 
policy is largely concerned with questions of international 
trade. “The two cannot be unscrambled. 

We have discovered by now that whether we like it or 
not, our safety and security here in America is inextricably 
bound up with the safety and the security of the other 
nations of the world. Our foreign policy today is based 
on this conception, and we are already committed to a 
course of international cooperation as distinct from a course 
of national isolationism. We have recognized that this is 
in our own enlightened self-interest. If, however, we are 
to be successful in pursuing this policy, we must aggressively 
seck to establish a realistic basis for international coopera- 
tion, not only in the political sphere but in the economic 
sphere as well. We cannot hope to find a basis for world 
cooperation politically, if at the same time we adopt a for- 
eign economic policy which denies, by its narrow nationalistic 
concepts, the broader purposes we have in view. Nor can 
we risk temporizing with the situation by delay in reconcil- 
ing these political and economic objectives—the world has 
moved so fast, in its annihilation of time and space, that 
we shall not have the leisure to pause and flounder, as we 
did after the last war, without courting a new disaster that 
would come this time with terrible swiftness and finality. 

This, then, is why the need exists so urgently for the 
adoption here in America—and for the adoption by the 
peoples of Britain and Russia as well—of positive, dynamic 
foreign economic policies that will give substance to the 
common urge for international cooperation. This urge 
exists in the hearts of the people of all the United Nations. 
In the final analysis, however, such cooperation can be re- 
alized only by effective foreign economic policies which have 
broad popular support among all elements of the population 
of each land. It is most unfortunate, therefore, that here 
in the United States and in Great Britain the basis for 
such support does not exist today. There are wide differ- 
opinion, in the minds of the public and in the 
minds of businessmen in both countries, as to certain es- 
sential factors related to the formulation of desirable for- 
eign economic policy. 

‘The difference here in the United States is between those, 
on the one hand, who are willing to face the eventual im- 
port implications of our position as a creditor nation com- 
mitted to underwriting a greatly increased volume of post- 
war exports of both goods and capital; and on the other 
hand, those who are unwilling to face these implications. 

There can be no difference of opinion as to the need for 
such exports. They will be called for not only in the normal 
course of our commercial trade, but also as emergency 
measures for relief and rehabilitation. They will be re- 
quired for reconstruction and development, and for the res- 
toration of productivity in many foreign lands. They will 
be essential to the development of a sound and enduring 
basis for international peace and stability upon which our 
own national security depends. 

So long as these exports continue at the high level in 
prospect, their favorable effect in the form of employment 
and profits here in the United States will be considerable. 
But such exports will not for long be tolerated by our own 
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people here unless a reasonable prospect is seen to exist for re- 
ceiving payment for them. Such payment can be made only 
if we are willing to accept imports in the form of goods 
and services which our own people can consume and enjoy. 
Unless we do accept such imports, our exports will repre- 
sent a giving-away of our own substance to the peoples 
of other lands—and the American people will not be long 
in recognizing them as such. 

This difference, between those who do face the realities 
of our creditor-nation position and those who do not, must 
be reconciled if we are to find united support for policies 
which will enable us to take our essential place in the world 
economy, and thus implement our own national security 
and safety. Unless we do face the implications involved, 
we shall be courting the eventual danger of a widespread 
revulsion against our participation in the world economy, 
and a retreat into economic isolation which might easily 
destroy the very basis for the international political security 
we are seeking. 

Obviously, the tariff structure that comes to prevail after 
the war will be an important consideration in the problem 
of our imports, but it is not by any means the only considera- 
tion. Regardless of tariffs, our imports will increase as 
the level of business activity increases. There will also be a 
high volume of imports in the form of American tourist 
travel abroad, and other indirect services. Then, too, we 
may look to an increase in imports through the stock-piling of 
certain critical raw materials and by more intelligently 
serving our national need for better conservation of our 
natural resources. The experiences of the war have brought 
home to us the need for guarding this real national wealth, 
and for the first time in our history we are recognizing that 
these resources are not inexhaustible. Whether or not our 
tariffs are lowered to still further stimulate an increase in 
our imports, the simple fact remains that imports must be 
increased and our historic trade balances reversed, 1f we are 
not to find the whole structure falling down on our heads 
as it did as a result of the amateurish policies we pursued 
after the last war. 

In Great Britain, the difference of opinion regarding de- 
sirable British foreign economic policy is between those who, 
on the one hand, favor an expansive world economy, and 
who feel that they can successfully compete in world markets 
on the basis of efficient, low-cost quality production; and 
those who, on the other hand, favor the restrictive course 
of preferential trading with less efficient, higher cost, cartel- 
protected production. 

It is important to us here in this country how this differ- 
ence of opinion in Britain is finally resolved. If the advocates 
of restriction have their way, the prospects for an expanding 
world economy could be seriously impaired. But we must 
not forget that the British advocates of restriction, and of 
bilateral and preferential trading, find their greatest strength 
in their well-founded doubts as to our willingness here in 
the United States to accept the import trade balance which 
our position as an important creditor nation demands. Our 
prospect of getting the United Kingdom to go along with 
us on the course of an expanding world economy is largely 
dependent on our giving the British some specific evidence 
of our willingness to appreciably increase our imports. 

Unless the differences of opinion that exist both here and 
in Britain are healed, the outlook for the development of 
positive, dynamic foreign economic policies in both countries 
will be far from encouraging, and the chances for the main- 
tenance of a world economic system on which international 
peace and security can be firmly built will be measurably 
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decreased. The consequent threat of less freedom of op- 
portunity for the individual, and the weakening of the con- 
cept of a private enterprise economy, is the more alarming 
when we consider that the United States and Great Britain 
may prove to be the last outposts of these concepts in the 
troubled post-war world. 

The first crying need here and in Britain, when the war 
is over, will be the need for a high level of employment, and 
this will require, for its attainment, the full expansive forces 
of a high level of domestic and international trade. Increased 
employment can result only from increased production, in- 
creased trade and increased consumption. Any barriers that 
stand in the way of these goals will cause a lower level of 
employment, and this in turn will have social and political 
consequences which it would be well to recognize now. It 
is not too much to say, therefore, that political and economic 
freedom in Britain and in the United States depend criti- 
cally upon the British adopting an expansionist, free-enter- 
prising economy, and upon the United States recognizing 
that our creditor status demands an early reversal of our 
traditional trade balance position. If either nation fails 
to do what is so clearly indicated, the security and freedoms 
of both will surely be jeopardized. 

As far as we are concerned in this country, and as rep- 
resentatives here today of American business interests, we 
should, I believe, reconcile the differences that exist within 
our own ranks, so as to present a united front in support 
of a positive, dynamic foreign trade policy which gives rec- 
ognition to the economic realities. We should face up 
courageously and realistically—and regardless of individual 
attitudes on the tariff question as such—to the critical need 
for an excess of imports over exports. 

If we do recognize this fundamental economic reality, 
the first step will have been taken toward cooperation and 
collaboration with government, which is our topic for dis- 
cussion here today. Whatever ways and means may be 
developed for further cooperation with government—and 


I do not intend to discuss here the details of such ways and 
means—there is nevertheless a further prerequisite to effect- 
ive cooperation and collaboration. This is the achievement 
of mutual trust and confidence on the part of government 
and business. Such mutual confidence cannot be won with- 
out the display of understanding and good-will on both 
sides. Businessmen, for their part, must realize that their 
own interests, for the longer term, can be served only by 
serving the interests of the country as a whole. The rep- 
resentatives of government, for their part, must act in a 
spirit of justice for all, and without prejudice to any class 
or segment of the economy. The responsibility rests heavily 
upon government, in its relations with business, to designate 
as its representatives men who really want the advice and 
experience of the business world. All too often, representa- 
tives of business have had to carry on their dealings with 
those within government who have appeared to be rather 
too preoccupied with the furtherance of some social bias 
or ism. 

The primary function of government is to lay down a 
framework of law and order, to provide protection and 
security for the interests of all, and to foster economic 
abundance. This function, as it relates to the formulation 
of foreign economic policy, must be discharged first of all 
with a view to supporting and giving effect to our foreign 
policy with which it is so closely interwoven. From the 
standpoint of our domestic economy, it must be focused 
upon the need for bringing benefit to the consumer, upon 
whose welfare the welfare of industry, labor and agriculture 
alike depends. Such interests of government will have whole- 
hearted and sympathetic support from all of us in business 
who believe in international cooperation and who hold the in- 
terests of the consumer to be paramount. 

Now is the time for government and business to collabo- 
rate in the formulation of a foreign economic policy, real- 
istically conceived in the enlightened self-interest of all the 
American people. 


Something to Tie To 


“LET US NOT ABANDON OUR IDEALS OR OUR HONOR” 
By PEIRSON M. HALL, Judge of the United States District Court 


Delivered at the Businessmen’s Dinner of the Eagle Rock Post No. 276, American Legion, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Decemler 5, 1944 


OST of you who are here tonight, recall Novem- 

ber llth, 1918, the day of the last Armistice. 

There was a tremendous release of tension. We 
had won the war to make the world safe for Democracy. 
Now we could go about the business of getting our boys 
home and return to the life we had lived before. That 
was not a long war for us. While the mobilization which 
occurred then was not as intense as it is now, neverthe- 
less, there pervaded a vivid and powerful sense of unity in 
the country. The source of that unity was the resolve to 
win the war and conviction that it was the war which 
would end all wars. To this end, Woodrow Wilson, one 
of the most profound intellects, with one of the greatest 
visions which has ever marched across the stage of the 
world, returned to the United States with his League of 
Nations. But somehow or another the matter seemed not 
to catch on. Even though leaders in all parties of all politi- 
cal faiths, and of all walks of life supported it. The 
country in the meantime had lost that something, which 


tied them together; the great emotional thrust which the 
war provided was gone. The will of the people had be- 
come dulled and had begun to restrict our vision. The idea 
which took hold was that, after all, it was a realistic world, 
and why bother with ideals, or national honor; why bother 
with Europe and her quarrels. It was none of our affair. 
Let us return to normalcy. And under that slogan, Harding 
was elected president. The people returned to what they 
thought was normalcy, but in the meantime, changes had 
occurred and normalcy was not normalcy. True there was 
a great increase in Business, building, manufacturing, de- 
velopment of new products, building of millions of dollars 
in roads, all of the things that go to show a material gain. 
This continued rather steadily for nine years. But during 
that period, and almost from the day the armistice was 
signed, people of America began to lose something. It be- 
came the fashion and the style to ridicule ideals, not only 
ideals in Government, but ideals in private individual life. 
Honor and loyalty were traps which the munitions makers 
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used to make suckers of us. Scavengers began to dig up 
scandal about the great men of our past: if the facts were 
not there, they made them, and who cared. Floods ot 
material heaped ridicule on all of our old faiths and pre- 
cepts. Skepticism not only supplanted faith, but closed the 
door to inquiry. Churches began to lose attendance. ‘The 
idea that the Communists proposed, that religion was the 
opium of the people, began to take hold here, and was re- 
peated oft and vigorously. Realism was the word. We must 
be realists. Do what you have to in order to “get by.” But 
be sure to “get yours” while the getting is good. After all, 
Democracy, so the scornful ones said, was merely another 
scheme for enslaving people. College professors and teachers 
took up the cry. When the collapse came in 1929, in our 
then material gains, the public spirit got worse. More and 
more people began to abandon not only their belief that 
there were ideals worth living and sacrificing for in peace 
as well as war, but to heap ridicule upon all of the instru- 
ments and agencies which had made this a great nation 
of free people. Unemployment set in. Farmers could not 
sell their crops. Industries went broke by the thousands. 
We were producing too much. We must curtail. And 
though there were millions of people in this country, who 
could well use the food, food was burned, pigs were killed, 
cattle was destroyed, fruit’ and oranges were deliberately 
permitted to rot, wheat was plowed under. We must be 
realistic about this thing. There was just too much of 
everything, which flooded the markets and drove the prices 
down, and when the prices were down the realists said 
that wages could not be paid and that more unemployment 
would result, etc. You know the familiar talk. I need not 
repeat it here. 

All of this time a bewilderment was possessing America 

a confusion of ideas. Epics, Utopians, Townsend Plans 


‘and others are not to be condemned, because they were the 


efforts not only of people who were hungry physically, but 
people who hungered for something to tie to. Their funda- 
mental philosophies of life had been shaken. Truths which 
they believed, were dulled and destroyed by ridicule and 
scorn. One began to wonder if a man of honor had ever 
really lived. Colleges and schools even left off the teaching of 
American history. I think the figure was reduced to prob- 
ably 10° of the colleges in the United States which re- 
quired the teaching of American history. Everywhere people 
were floundering. 

Efforts of little groups here and there to pull themselves 
up by their own boot straps were derided and mocked. 
The tendency which had begun some years before developed 
with astonishing rapidity. That tendency was to shrink 
from individual effort and blame just the Government, 
Local, State and National. The more we blamed the Govern- 
ment, the more we had to depend upon the Government to 
regulate our lives. As a result innumerable laws have found 
their way upon the statute books of the State and the Na- 
tion, which neither solve the difficulties nor are capable 
of enforcement. 

The truth is that during that period from the Armistice 
in 1918 until you might almost say December 7th, 1941, 
the ridicule of idealism, the derision of honor, mockery of 
religion, the scofing at our own historical traditions, 
created such a skepticism and doubt that people were afraid 
to be self-confident; they actually lost faith in themselves. 
They had lost something to tie to. 

The realists had overlooked one thing, that is, the reality 
of the human spirit—the truth that when the individual 
human spirit is aroused it receives from some infinite source, 
which is as real as the table around which we gather, a 


strength and power and wisdom which no one has ever 
been able to define. 

Daniel Webster said 110 years ago “God grants liberty 
only to those who love it, and are always ready to guard 
and defend it.” But what was the state of our public 
mind in 1939? 

Upon the advent of Germany’s invasion in Poland and 
the declaration of war upon Germany by England and by 
France, Germany indicated her intentions that there should 
not be freedom of the seas, but that she would sink all ships 
by submarine which should attempt to give relief, whether 
arms, munitions, food, medical supplies or what net to 
those whom she considered her enemies. In answer to that, 
this nation, the richest and most powerful nation on the 
face of the earth, backed down before that threat, and 
with public approval—I confess I was one who approved, 
launched our famed ‘Neutrality Law” with its “Cash and 
Carry” provisions, which in effect said, we surrender our 
freedom of the seas, our right and our liberty to choose 
with whom we shall deal; but if you come to our shores 
with your boats, and undertake the risk to yourselves, we 
will sell you what you want. That was no doubt the part 
of wisdom at the time. But the point I make is that we 
had lost our spirit and our concepts of honor, or we would 
never have found ourselves in a condition where it was 
the better part of wisdom to so tamely surrender our na- 
tional honor as a sovereign nation, even before our neutral 
rights were violated. 

In fact, it took the Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor 
to make us realize that individual spirit and will and de- 
termination and honor and sacrifice are the most important 
parts of any realistic philosophy. 

No one is a greater realist than the man who is about 
to face death and knows it. Let the so-called réalists ex- 
plain to us why such a large percentage of men in the 
Armed Forces who have never been religious, in seeking 
something to tie to, have sought religion. 

I am not advocating that religion is the only answer, 
but it does demonstrate that man cannot live by bread 
alone. Nor can he live by force alone. 

Now, in this war, the thing which ties us together and 
sustains our unity, is the earnest individual resolve, that 
come what may, we shall win the war. I, like you, read 
with a great deal of interest, stories that come from the 
fighting men in our forces that are scattered over the entire 
face of the earth, as to what they want when the war is 
over. They want then to come back to normalcy. They want 
to come back to the world they knew before they left. 
Will they come back with the same disgust for war as 
you did in 1919 and 1920? Will they come back, many 
of them with the same profound conviction that what hap- 
pens in Abyssinia, Ethiopia, or the Burmese jungle, or dis- 
tant Islands or the frozen tundra cannot affect our lives. 
The millions of people now engaged in industry who are 
looking forward to the time when they may quit their jobs 
without being unpatriotic are looking forward to what? 
The same lives they knew. But they will not find them. 

Let us project ourselves for a moment, if we can, into 
that era of the future. I don’t know when it will occur. 
When it does come it will bring with it a release from 
that deep and unifying power which ties us together now 
in the common cause of war. 

Then will come the really trying period. 

The world will not be the same world as before at all. 
Millions of young men in every land will have died. The 
countries will have “lost their seed” as Churchill said. 
Families will be separated and destroyed. Businesses and 
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titles will be impossible to straighten out. The searing 
results of bruality and inhuman treatment, will everywhere 
be present and will, I am afraid, produce a deep-seated 
desire for revenge and a burning and rebellious hate in 
the minds of most of the world’s people. Europe, with 
three hundred million people will, at its best, be a seething 
turmotlh. Look at each of the liberated countries: not one, 
but what is not only fighting the common enemy at the 
front, but is also fighting an actual or incipent revolution 
from within. Many nations will turn, as it was just an- 
nounced in Yugo-Slavia, to Socialism; nationalization of 
all industries and farms. Heaven alone knows the prob- 
lems that Germany itself will present. It is possible that 
Communism may dominate China. It may dominate India, 
it may dominate the Balkans and in fact it may dominate 
all of Europe. Then what effect will that have upon us. 
Then again, doubt and skepticism will find fertile seeds in 
America. It will be argued that in order to stand among 
the world and compete with a world of nations, many of 
which will be totalitarian in ownership of property and 
control of people’s lives and working and living habits, we 
must become like them. Some voice will be raised, | hope, 
that nationalization of all property im Central Europe, is 
just an exchange of one group of owners for another group 
of owners, because they have never known liberty. Others 
will assert, | hope that our demonstration in this war of 
the productive capacity of a free people will prove our 
ability as a nation to meet the competition of any group 
of people, under any totalitarian system. But in any event 
the impact of all these things upon the counsciousness of 
America, which will then be without the unifying cause 
of war, is bound to create confusion, doubt, and skepticism. 
Then, if ever, we must indeed search our souls for some- 
thing to tie to. Then there will be war upon the things 
that make freedom possible. 

No matter what economic or governmental change there 
comes about in the world, it is still going to be a world 
that is populated by human beings. And we are going to be 
pretty much the same human being that we have always 
been. 

Someone once said that the purpose of recording history 
was to teach wisdom; to let the newer generation have 
the benefit of the older generations mistakes and to re- 
ceive inspiration from the solutions of their troubles. 

So let us look at history. Instead of other histories, 
let us look at our own and see if we cannot find in it, 
that, something to tie to. I believe we can. 

Colonization first occurred in South America, and in 
the islands of the Caribbean. They were flourishing com- 
munities long before any of the colonies on the North 
American continent made themselves felt or became of great 
significance or consequence to Europe or the world. One 
is lead to wonder why, with their head start in those islands 
and on the shores of South America, the colonies of this 
continent surpassed and survived them. I make no pre- 
tense at any complete analysis, but one thing strikes me— 
that there was an essential difference in purpose between 
the colonists of South America and the Caribbean islands, 
and the: colonists of North America, whether you consider 
the English colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, and Virginia, or the Dutch colonies of New 
York and New Jersey, or the French in the South. That 
essential difference is in the fact that those who settled on 
the shores of North America, even though the motive of 
the ones who financed them was to secure wealth and 
greater riches, were nevertheless imbued with a zeal to 
secure individual liberty and freedom and self government. 


While it is true that much intolerance and much injustice 
pervaded many of the colonies, nevertheless the essential 
and dominate theme was self-government. 

These colonies on the North American shores were in 
existence almost a hundred and fifty years before the war of 
the Revoultion. The trials and errors of government which 
they went through, as well as the tyrannies and oppres- 
sions by their governments at home, made them the train- 
ing ground of liberty. 

Individual sovereignty of each colony and mutual protec- 
tion by compact made its appearance a hundred and thirty 
years before the Declaration of Independence, or the forma- 
tion of the first Continental Congress. 

In 1643 the New England Confederacy was formed by 
the Colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and 
New Haven. It remained in existence for forty years. Sub- 
sequently a Congress of Governors and Commissioners from 
these and other Colonies was occasionally held. These 
began shortly after the year 1700. The most significant 
one occurred in the year 1754, attended by Benjamin 
Franklin, whe said “Those who give up essential liberty 
to purchase a little temporary safety, deserve neither liberty 
nor safety.” Eleven years later a congress of delegates from 
nine of the Colonies assembled in New York, after the 
imposition of the Stamp Tax, and declared their right to 
be free. Following this Congress, by nine years, there was 
created the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, having its 
inception in a town meeting of the people of Providence, 
Rhode Island, supported almost immediately in communi- 
ties as widely separated as Massachusetts and Virginia. 
Each colony chose its own method of selecting delegates. All 
of the Colonies were represented except Georgia. 

It may be truly said, of the Continental Congress of 
1774, that this convention of representatives was sponta- 
neously chosen by the people acting in their primary sovereign 
capacity without the intervention of any functionaries, 
either armed political parties who suppressed or “liquidated” 
opponents, or government agents. This Congress continued 
as the Congress of the Revolution, and until the adoption 
of the Confederation Articles in 1781. This was the Con- 
gress which authorized and declared the Declaration of 
Independence. 

We should now pause for a moment and examine some 
of the highlights of the conditions which existed among 
the Thirteen States at the time of the calling of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. It will help us to minimize some 
of our own problems of this day. To do this it is necessary 
to see the country at the conclusion of the Revolution. 

Beginning then, at the end of the Revolution, we find 
New York occupied by an army of 30,000. Equivalent to 
or in excess of the entire civil population, most of the sea- 
coast towns of the United States were occupied by the 
enemy—much in the same fashion that Japan now occupies 
the seacoast towns of China; the enemy had engaged in 
indiscriminate plundering, sacking, and burning of many 
of the seacoast villages and countryside from Maine to the 
Carolinas. Crops, animals, and food supplies had been 
confiscated or destroyed. The whole coastal region of South 
Carolina had been burned. They had fought a war not 
against a distant enemy—but against an invader. An in- 
vader with a large segment of public sentiment—the 5th 
columnists of that day—supporting and assisting him. In 
New York alone the British recruited an army of almost 
25.000. 

Only fifteen men remained to transact the business of 
the Continental Congress which had issued almost half a 
billion dollars in paper currency, and none of it was any 
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good. The Continental Armies had returned to their homes 
penniless and ragged, to be faced with debt and ridicule. 

Between the time of the conclusion of the Revolution 
and the meeting of the first congress in March, 1789, in 
New York City, the situation had not improved. In fact 
it had got worse. Washington, reputed to be one of the 
richest men in the country, had to borrow 600 pounds for 
the journey to New York to assume the office of president. 
Shay’s rebellion had found its genesis in the effort to pre- 
vent the courts from sitting, in order that no more judg- 
ments for debt might be rendered. There were only three 
banks functioning in the country, and their paper was of 
limited and local circulation. Each of the states was con- 
fronted with large unfunded debts. The Union, operating 
under the Articles of Confederation, not only had no credit, 
but the paper money issued was of less than no value. 
Credit was exchanged between New York and Philadelphia 
by way of London. The only coinage was the copper cent. 
There was no industries; no public or private financing to 
encourage the ambitious or the hopeful. Commerce was 
at a standstill. There was no mining—no massive steel or 
iron or aluminum, or magnesium or coal or automobile or 
oil or chemical industries. 

The Government was without arms or munitions: and 
there were no factories to make them. The army had 
diminished to a total of 672 officers and men and there 
was no navy. Its last ship had been dismantled in 1783. 
Europe with its armies, its population and its resources stood 
within less travel time from New York than from New 
York to Richmond. London was a city thirty times the size 
of New York which then had a population of 30,000, about 
the size of Southgate. There were only six cities in the 
country in excess of 8,000 population—Philadelphia, the 
metropolis with 45,000 followed in turn by New York, 
Boston, Charleston, Baltimore, and Salem. Europe not only 
had no confidence in or enthusiasm for, the new govern- 
ment, but with Florida and the ‘Mississippi Valley possessed 
by Spain, the countries of Europe were encouraging the 
depredations of hordes of Indians against the Colonies. 

There was no money in the Federal Treasury, and if 
there had been any taxes, there was no machinery for 
collecting them. ‘There was no judiciary, no court system, 
and no means of enforcing a federal law. 

Almost every other new government in history, whether 
started as a result of a revolution or by conquest, has had 
the advantage of calling on professional functionaries and 
clerks to administer the government. But here there were 
none. ‘There was probably a total of a dozen government 
employees, but they had not been paid and there was no 
money to pay them. Vermont had been treating with Lon- 
don for recognition as an independent state. A secession 
movement was gaining headway in the West. The Presi- 
dent of Congress had sounded out Prince Henry of Prussia 
whether he would accept an American throne. 

There was no backing of any organized public opinion; 
there was no method for quick dissemination of govern- 
ment policy; there were no press conferences, no front porch 
speeches, no radios, no commentators, no fireside chats. 

There was no tradition, and no precedent to guide or 
warn them. In searching history for examples to support 
the arguirents in favor of the Constitution. the authors 
of the Federalist were compelled to reach back 2,000 years 
to the Aachean League and Lycean Confederacy, Greek 
Democracies, for government structures from which to 
draw examples. 

Most of the States had adopted their constitutions. They 
were jealous of their prerogatives as newly created nations. 


Upon inquiry, a person would not respond that he was a 
citizen of the United States, but would reply that he was 
a citizen of Pennsylvania, of New York, of Massachusetts, 
etc. Threats of armed conflict were brewing, especially 
over the vast areas of new land which lay to the West. 
There was no authority to carry out treaties that had been 
made with England and France. Generally, there was dis- 
order, confusion, debt, despair, and lawlessness. 

In this setting the convention met in Philadelphia and 
proposed the Constitution of the United States. 

It must be kept in mind that the Constitution, as formed, 
was a new government. Not new in the sense of estab- 
lishing new rulers, but new in the sense of establishing 
new fundamental philosophies and in creating new machin- 
ery and new forms whereby people could live together in 
freedom and in peace. I wish that it might be said that 
the history of mankind was the history of the search for 
freedom and for truth. But that is not so. Aggression, op- 
pression, and tyranny march too boldly across too many pages 
of human history. But those tyrannies and aggressions fur- 
nished examples which were to be avoided by those dele- 
gated in Philadelphia to keeping a rendezvous with destiny. 
James Madison, although trained for the Ministry, had, 
as if by Divine guidance, spent his entire time for the 
eleven years previous to the Constitutional Convention in 
a deep and thorough study of the theory, form, structure, 
and course of the governments of previous history. He is 
sometimes called the architect of the Constitution. It is 
safe to say, that with his talents and the many others of 
the convention which were comparable, that every form of 
government, which had been known, was examined. Com- 
munism, Fascism, Nazism, under different names, and in 
different dress had already run a destructive course in his- 
tory. They were too primitive and tyrannical and cruel for 
a free people. Absolutism, whether vested in an individual 
under the divine rights of kings, or vested in a class, how- 
soever the class was chosen, and under whatsoever shib- 
boleth the people were corrupted and enslaved, had alike 
proven their ultimate consequence to be tyranny and slavery, 
sustained finally by force. 

In reading the Constitution, one is struck with the 
strength and simplicity of its language. Notice the absence 
of any legalistic or long or hard or difficult words. Any 
person with the most meager common school education 
can read and understand it. No one can read it through 
thoughtfully and not be inspired by its lofty cadences. For 
a moral uplift, I recommend that before another day goes 
by you seek the comfort which can be found by reading 
its entire text clear through, to and including the first ten 
amendments of the Bill of Rights. 

In reading it, notice, if you will, the absence of harsh 
words such as sovereign, ruler, subject, and the like. 

“We the people” is the ordaining clause of the constitu- 
tion. 

But still, the constitution of the convention did not mea- 
sure up to the concepts of the Declaration of Independence, 
which declared these truths to be self-evident: “That all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
And so when the first Congress met, even in the face of 
the overwhelming necessity for a Union with a central 
government of power, and undismayed by delay or threats, 
Congress on the 25th day of September, 1789, four days 
before the close of its first session, when there was still 
no money in the treasury, and no scheme or means devised 
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for creating any national credit, nevertheless made their 
choice and proposed to the various States the resolution con- 
taining 12 amendments, deliberately limiting their future 
powers. The last 10 of those amendments were approved 
by the States and have become our Bill of Rights. 

In the previous 25 years there had been great and im- 
portant moments and events in American history. But 
certainly none of that exceeded in influence upon mankind, 
the Act of Congress in proposing and of the States in adopt- 
ing the Bill of Rights: thereby Congress and the people 
chose to place principle above power as a fundamental 
precept: If being free instead of being secure meant war 
—they chose to be free; they were not afraid of war. 

What pulled these men through those trying periods? 
What were the unifying things which in spite of all their 
troubles produced this instrument which has been called 
the most wonderful document ever stricken from the hand 
of man? What did they have to tie to? In all humility 
I suggest that the thing to which they tied to was a grand 
and prevailing concept of the majesty of the individual 
human spirit. 

James Wilson who migrated to this country in early life 
from Scotland, was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. He was one of the delegates at the Con- 
stitutional Convention and signed that document. He be- 
came one of the judges of the Supreme Court. At almost 
the first session of that court, one of the great principles at 
stake became involved in a series of law suits. Some com- 
ments from the opinion of Justice Wilson in that case are 
timely. 

He said “The sovereign (under the constitution) when 
traced to his source, must be found in the man” * * * 
States and Governments were made for man; * * * “man 
fearfully and wonderfully made, is the workmanship of 
his perfect Creator: a State; useful and valuable as the 
contrivance is, is still the inferior contrivance of man; and 
from his native dignity derives all its acquired importance. 

That concept recognizes essential individual human 
dignity. 

One fundamental concept may be found in the word 
“Citizen.” 

The word “Citizen” is a word of strictly American origin. 
True its syllables and letters are derived from the Latin. 
But as used by the Romans, it meant that a person was an 
inhabitant of Rome. With the founding of this country, 
a new concept in government was established. The word 
“Subject” during the revolution days and later was the 
word almost universally used throughout the world. But 
that word carried the idea of servility, of lack of freedom, 
of personal power in a rule and it could not be used to de- 
scribe free men. 

In its concept the Constitution and Bill of Rights recog- 
nizes that the touch of the infinite within each individual 
whether citizen or not, which is called conscience, is the 
greatest force for justice and right, which has been discovered 
by mankind. In its concept it recognizes that the love of 
liberty which is and has been ours for more than 150 years 
is the greatest force in this world for courage, sacrifice, 
and effort, wherever and whenever liberty is threatened; 
in its concept, no official has any personal powers, he has 
only official power, that is, these that are granted to him 
by the law; in its concept it takes heed of the historians 
warning, that “In Democracy, men must love equality; 
they must respect the rights of their fellow men; they must 
labor for the public without hope of profit; they must 
reiect every atempt to create a personal dependence; in its 
concept, liberty under the law is the greatest guarantee of 
security ; in its concept the deliberate forces must prevail over 








the arbitrary; in its concept character is placed above cun- 
ning, and principle above power; in its concept justice can- 
not be sacrificed to expedition or economy; in its concept 
no one has any more power to make one a slave than we 
have to make one a king; in its concept a government which 
is strong enough to declare the fundamental rights of man is 
strong enough to preserve them even through the most 
rigorous vicissitudes. 

Perhaps it was because Madison was trained as a mini- 
ter, or perhaps not. Nevertheless, the constitution has in its 
framework great moral principles. Another underlying con- 
cept is that honor is the great touchstone of morality, and 
honorable public service in obedience to its principles, is 
the greatest reward to a citizen. If I could epitomize in 
a few words these underlying concepts, | would be led to 
say that they are based upon love, faith, reason, and truth. 
The conviction that these concepts are immutable to any 
system of government, which retains liberty, is strengthened 
not only by an examination of history, but the observation 
of our own current times when under new trappings, new 
shibboleths, new delusions, and new names, the brutal and 
tyrannical philosophies of history are rampant elsewhere 
in the world. It takes but little effort upon examination 
of them to see that fundamentally, they substitute hate for 
love, fear for faith, force for reason and ignorance for truth. 

To do so it is necessary that each must conceive himself, 
not as a member of a class, but as an individual creature, 
worthy of being free, and deserving of individual liberty 
with these concepts. 

Remember, that the man who wrote these concepts into 
our fundamental law had not only fought an eight-year 
war, but following it had gone through six years of misery, 
confusion, failure, debt, despair, and hardship. In con- 
ditions of almost complete disorganization they knew that 
there must be a government with strong powers—but above 
all they knew they must preserve the thing for which they 
had fought and suffered—The inalienable right of man as 
an individual. 

Of all the great nations of the world, our government 
under these concepts, has existed longer, without radical 
change, than any other. 

We stand today confronted with a new epoch in the 
world’s history. Apostles of doubt and despair will appear 
amongst us again with derision and ridicule for our ideals 
and with offers of other promised lands. When these do 
come, then above all, will we need something to tie to. 
Today we fight in many lands, not for conquest, but to 
preserve these concepts. Let us remember that when this 
war ends, to “Win the peace” we must preserve the con- 
cepts here in America, just as much as we must retain an 
aggressor by force. 

Progress there must be. Change there will be. But with 
these assaults which are bound to come upon our unity and 
our thinking and our ideals and our honor, if these con- 
cepts of individual liberty are not preserved in America, 
who can say the world will not again be plunged into a 
dark age of intolerance, ignorance, hate and slavery. 

Our men at arms are demonstrating by their will to 
preserve these concepts by their courage and streneth and 
spirit and honor. But liberty is preserved, not alone by 
man, it must be preserved in peace in our daily individual 
conduct. So, in the turbulent days to come, let us not again 
hearken to the skeptic and the doubter, and abandon our 
ideals or our honor; but, with an enriched self-confidence, 
an individual realization of the majesty of the human spirit, 
let us each accept it as a daily challenge, that these lofty 
concepts shall be preserved as a way of life among the 
peoples of the earth. 
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Protecting Our American System of 
Freedom 


Ik I WERE AN INDUSTRIAL MANAGER 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 


Delivered before the War and Reconversion Congress of American Industry, 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York, December 6, 1944 


AM confident that those who formulated this interest- 

ing luncheon program were inspired by a sincere desire 

to promote understanding and a spirit of cooperation 
between management and labor. Even an approximate reali- 
zation of that objective would be commendable and worth- 
while. We can best serve the public interest and maintain 
our free enterprise system if through frank discussion and 
sound constructive thinking we eliminate class warfare, re- 
duce industrial strife to a minimum and increase personal and 
ollective efficiency. 

Confidence and mutual respect between owners of indus- 
try and workers and cooperation and good will between man- 
wement and labor is the simple rule which should be fol- 
lowed in order to achieve this purpose. It would be very 
lificult for me, or any one else who never served as an in- 
dustrial manager, to outline a technical, scientific or mana- 
verial plan which should be applied if called upon to serve 
in such an important position. It would be presumptious 
on my part to undertake to pose as an expert on scientific 
ndustrial management. Only those who possess the basic 
qualifications of an industrial manager and who through ex- 
yerience and training acquire an understanding of industrial 
production problems can speak with authority regarding 
them. In discussing the question “If I were an industrial 
manager’ | wish to avoid the common mistake made by so 
many well meaning people who, though void of experience 
and training, undertake to tell those who are trained and 
expert in their life work, how to conduct themselves and 
how to manage their affairs and their business. 

But because the human element plays such a large part in 
the whole ficld of industrial production I am of the opinion 
that a representative of labor can quite properly consider and 
discuss the question, “If I were an industrial manager.” 
Both management and the representatives of labor are called 
upon in the discharge of their duties and in the performance 
of their daily tasks to deal with the human relationship in 
industrial problems. 

It is my opinion that those who serve in a managerial 
capacity should develop'a deep consciousness of responsibility. 
Responsibility to employers, stockholders and employees, a 
fair and just profit for the owners of industry and the pay- 
ment of the highest wage which the industry could afford 
should be questions of primary importance. 

Experience has shown that a complete respect for the rights 
of both management and labor is fundamental and necessary. 
Each possesses moral and legal rights that should be religious- 
ly respected—the right of management to administer and 
manage property should be respected, guaranteed and pro- 
tected and the right of labor to organize into unions of their 
own choosing should be also respected, guaranteed and pro- 
tected. These fundamental rights flow out of and emanate 
from our free enterprise system. We behold evidence of the 
exercise of these rights on every hand. Industry and indus- 
trial production has grown and expanded throughout the 
nation because under our free enterprise system men of means 


assume risks through the investment of capital in business 
enterprises. As a result our productive enterprise system 
has well been classified as the arsenal of democracy. Our 
free enterprise system has been subjected to severe tests and 
exacting demands. As a result many facts have been estab- 
lished and the judgment of those who initiated, formulated 
and launched our free enterprise system has been thoroughly 
vindicated. As I interpret it, it means that the owners and 
management of industry shall be free to invest, risk and 
manage property and labor shall be free to organize, to act 
collectively and speak collectively. It all means free indus- 
try and free labor. We have proven in this war that we 
can out-produce government owned industry and slave labor 
with free industry and free labor. 

In my opinion industrial management can contribute very 
largely to the preservation of our free enterprise system 
through an extension of the recognition of the rights of labor 
and management. The right of management to own and 
manage property and the right of labor to organize and bar- 
gain collectively are inseparably associated with our free en- 
terprise system. The lessons we have learned during the 
war period show that the preservation of our free enterprise 
system depends very largely, if not altogether, upon a broad 
recognition and respect for the rights of capital and labor— 
management and workers. The organization of capital into 
corporations and into business enterprises has grown and ex- 
panded. ‘The right to do so has been publicly recognized 
subject only to the legal regulations necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public interest. The organization of capital 
into corporations represents the pooling of finances and of 
acquired properties. The organization of labor which has 
paralleled the formation of corporations represents the mobi- 
lization of labor’s economic strength and collective power. 
Unfortunately some owners of industry in days gone by who 
exercised the right to pool their financial interests challenged 
and opposed the exercise of the right of labor to organize 
the only assets which it possessed. Pursuit of this unwise 
policy on the part of some industrial managers and some 
corporations was a short-sighted and mistaken policy. Labor 
was compelled to fight and sacrifice and suffer in order to 
exercise the simple right which corporations and men of 
money enjoyed under our free enterprise system. The suc- 
cess of industry, the development of maximum production 
and the highest degree of efficiency, depends upon the exer- 
cise of the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively 
and the right of management to own and manage property. 

Experience during the war has shown that the formation 
of labor-management committees has contributed toward the 
success of industrial production. Through the exercise of 
cooperation of this kind labor has contributed in a very large 
degree to the success of management. Suggestions and ad- 
vice have been freely given. Valuable ideas which manage- 
ment found to be of great value have been offered by labor 
committees. Discussions of the problems of production on 
the part of labor and management has been productive of 
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most beneficial results. It has been shown that all attempts 
on the part of management to exploit labor or labor to ex- 
ploit management, where labor-management committees have 
been set up, have been discredited. It has served to promote 
a better and more cooperative human relationship in industry. 

In the formation of labor-management committees, how- 
ever, the line of distinction between the exercise of the rights 
of labor and of management must be scrupulously observed. 
The philosophy which some have advanced that labor should 
join with management in the actual management of property 
could not and cannot be accepted. It is contradictory of 
American traditions and our free enterprise system. 

Frankness should prevail between employers and employes. 
Labor works and produces while employer owns and oper- 
ates industry. Why should management withhold any in- 
formation whatever from those who produce—who work and 
serve? I am of the opinion that the owners of industry and 
industrial managers should take labor into their con- 
fidence and acquaint them with the earnings of industry, 
the financial success or failure of industry, plans both for 
the present and for the future. It would be far better for 
labor to learn of all of this from management rather than 
to be told about it by outside agencies. 

Experience has shown that high wages serve to increase 
individual and collective efficiency and increase production 
on the part of the workers. The simple principle that labor 
should share fully in the earnings of industry ought to be 
constantly recognized and religiously applied. Furthermore 
it has been shown and clearly demonstrated that in many in- 
stances high wages serve to reduce production costs. I am 
of the opinion that America can never go back to a low wage 
standard. The economic and national necessity for the main- 
tenance of a high national income in order to meet our social 
and national obligations and for the purpose of maintain- 
ing equilibrium between production and consuming power, 


all call for the establishment and maintenance of a high and 
still higher wage level. The establishment of humane con- 
ditions of employment and the promotion of social security 
are sound means and methods which should be recognized 
and supported by industrial management. 

In addition, it is my opinion that it is the solemn duty 
of industrial management to maintain a conciliatory attitude 
in the settlement and adjustment of industrial disputes which 
arise from time to time. The avoidance of a superior or dic- 
tatorial attitude should characterize the conduct of a success- 
ful industrial manager. He, along with the representatives of 
labor, should diligently seek a basis of accommodation when 
industrial disputes arise and through the exercise of patience, 
good judgment and tolerance, find a solution for vexing in- 
dustrial problems. ‘Through collective bargaining and 
through a frank, open and free discussion during wage ne- 
gotiations, many unions afhliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as well as the owners and management of in- 
dustry where collective bargaining relationships have been 
established, have set up arbitration tribunals to which dis- 
putes are referred for final settlement in the event said dis- 
putes cannot be settled through direct negotiations. Thus 
in many industries interruption in industrial production has 
been totally avoided because of local strikes for any cause 
whatsoever. Through pursuit of such a policy our trade 
unions and management have made a great contribution 
toward the establishment of sound human relations in in- 
dustry. 

In this short message I have endeavored to present to you 
a partial answer to the question under discussion. 

I am pleased to be with you, to be your guest and to en- 
joy your hospitality. I welcome this opportunity to make 
some slight contribution to sound thinking regarding the 
establishment and maintenance of a cooperative relationship 
between management and labor. 


Protecting Our American System of 
Freedom 


IF I WERE A LABOR LEADER 
By H. W. PRENTIS, Jr., President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Past President, National Association of Manufacturers 


Delivered before the War and Reconversion Congress of American Industry, 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York, December 6, 1944 


STAND before you this afternoon in almost as great 

confusion of mind as the Vermont farmer who was asked 

why he was walking along the road with a piece of rope 
in his hand. “I don’t know,” he replied. “I’ve either found 
a rope or lost a horse!” My mental condition is somewhat 
similar, for never before have I addressed the Congress of 
American Industry in any other capacity than as a manu- 
facturer. Today I am cast in a new role. I am supposed to 
explain what I would do “If I Were a Labor Leader.” It 
is an intriguing assignment to say the least. For everybody 
likes to let his imagination run riot now and then and try to 
figure out what he would do if he were somebody else. 

In one respect I am singularly fortunate. For of all the 
representatives of organized labor in America, there is none 
with whom I should be happier to exchange places mo- 
mentarily than with our distinguished guest speaker. Mr. 
Green has not only had long experience as a labor union 


executive, but as you doubtless know, served for a number 
of years in the Ohio State Senate. Possibly, in part as the 
result of that experience, he has always clung to the wise 
policy laid down by Samuel Gompers and sought to advance 
the interests of organized labor through cooperation and 
collective negotiation rather than through political compul- 
sion. For this patriotic attitude of his, every American who 
values political, intellectual and spiritual freedom more than 
temporary economic advantage, owes him a profound debt 
of gratitude. For the most sinister threat to the future of 
the American Republic is the purposeful effort we are now 
witnessing to divide our people along horizontal class strata 
rather than on vertical lines of political conviction that have 
always. characterized our nation in the past. 

What I think I would do “If 1 Were a Labor Leader” 
breaks down rather naturally in my mind into four parts: 
First, in respect to union members themselves; second, in 
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respect to employers; third, in respect to the general public; 
and fourth, in respect to government. 

As to union members I would constantly stress the fact 
that those who receive grants of power in any field of human 
activity must accept commensurate responsibility for their 
acts—if social chaos is to be avoided. Ofhcers of corpora- 
tions, for example, must take on their shoulders the legal, 
social and moral responsibilities that statutory law and ethi- 
cal tradition have long imposed upon them. It is well that 
such is the case. For power is a heady drink. So if I were 
a labor leader, | would constantly emphasize to my member- 
ship that the unions, too, must assume similar responsibility 
for their acts; and that they work against their own long- 
range interests when they oppose the reasonable amendment 
of existing statutes so as to require the exercise of such 
stewardship. As Pitt said: “Where law ends, tyranny be- 
gins.” 

‘The arbitrary exercise of power brought down the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Act on the railroads in 1887. 
The selfishness of great industrial combinations brought the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act in 1890; the Clayton Act in 1914. 
Abuses in the security markets brought the Security and Ex- 
change Acts of the 30’s. Refusal to concede labor the right 
to organize resulted in the National Labor Relations Act. 
And just as surely as night follows day, legislation severely 
restricting the activities of labor unions will be enacted un- 
less those evil practices that do exist are eliminated by vol- 
untary reform from within. Hence as a labor leader | 
should do my utmost to see that the rights of individuals 
are viven adequate protection in accordance with the genius 
of our tree American institutions. To that end, | should 
advocate secret ballots on all important questions, particu- 
arly in respect to strikes; the election of union ofhcers at 
frequent and regular intervals; a strict accounting for all 
funds collected, both by local and international unions; the 
outlawing of exorbitant initiation fees and dues; the care- 
ful re-examination of the effect of rigid seniority rules on 
union members and on the economic body politic as a whole; 
and adequate safeguards against the use of coercive methods 
in the enforcement of union membership. I should recog- 
nize, too, that unemployment compensation, pension pro 
grams, and wage and hour legislation have cut the ground 
trom under the old arguments for make-work and feather- 
bedding rules, and hence I should work steadily for the 
abolition of all such restrictions. Moreover, as a law abid- 
ing citizen as well as a labor leader, 1 should be an uncom- 
promising crusader against racketeering practices of every 
descr iption,. 

On the constructive side, | should do my utmost to de- 
velop able and intelligent union leadership. I would estab- 
lish standards of union performance. I would build up an 
adequate torce of field men to service local unions. Such men 
should be skilled in collective negotiation, and trained care- 
fully in labor law and particularly in the technique of the 
intelligent handling of grievances. “They should be outstand- 
ing advocates of the basic principles of fair dealing and the 


‘ideals of social stewardship which trade unions must prac- 


tice, if they are to fulfil the great opportunity for public 
service which now confronts them. 

Last, but not least, in dealing with union members I 
should leave no stone unturned to educate the rank and file 
in the basic concepts on which our American freedom rests. 
One of the most vital of these principles is the maintenance 
of private competitive business. Without it, political free- 
dom, and civil and religious freedom—and labor union free- 
dom, too—will soon disappear as they did in Germany, Italy 
and Russia long before the present war broke out. An in- 
formed citizenry is freedom’s only safeguard. Hence union 


leadership now has a vital mission to perform in training 
their members in sound economics so that all will under 
stand the controlling part that tax policies, savings, invest- 
ments, profits, dividends, earned surpluses, research, adver- 
tising and good management, play in promoting a virile 
national economy. After all, business cannot exist without 
labor, and labor cannot exist without business. But as a 
labor leader I should always emphasize the fact that the 
opportunity for a union to function arises only after a suc- 
cessful business has been established. 


In respect to employers, I should preach in season and 
out, this community of interest between organized labor and 
business generally, and between individual unions and local 
management in particular. In this connection I should try 
first to ascertain those areas in which labor and business have 
mutual interests. Having established those common founda- 
tions, | should then approach those problems on which there 
was disagreement in the spirit of what I might describe as 
“collective negotiation” rather than that implied in the term 
“collective bargaining.” Negotiation connotes an attempt 
to secure a solution that will be fair to all interests con- 
cerned; whereas bargaining seems to imply a sort of horse 
trader's attitude of mind—the securing of as much selfish 
advantage as possible. Sound labor relations and a free na- 
tional economy can never be maintained on a greedy, horse- 
trading basis. Hence I should set my face like flint against 
anything that tends to develop group selfishness and class 
hatred. For history shows convincingly that no form of 
popular self-government can long exist in the face of acute 
class cleavage. 

If I were a labor leader at the local level, I should culti- 
vate the business with which my union was associated just 
as carefully as a farmer conserves the soil of his farm. 
Everybody knows that if a farmer does not fertilize his 
ground; control erosion; and rotate his crops properly, his 
harvest will be lean, and eventually the soil will wear out 
and the farm will be abandoned. Similarly, every business 
needs to be tended and nurtured carefully. If management 
brains are lacking; if too much goes to the customer through 
unintelligent pricing; if too much is paid out in dividends 
to the stockholders; if an amount clearly beyond the poten- 
tial earnings of the enterprise is disbursed in wages and sal- 
aries, the whole business eventually fails and stockholders 
and employees alike go down in common ruin. So if I were 
a labor leader I would do everything in my power to coop- 
erate with an employer who had shown a fair and decent 
attitude, in his efforts to solve both the short-term and long- 
range problems of his business. And I should recognize, too, 
that no matter how much cooperation is secured from labor 
leadership and the employees of any business, there is no 
substitute for the dynamic vision and catalytic power of 
forceful management. 

We can distribute wealth by political action, but not 
genius and character and leadership. The comparative few 
—in every walk of life—who possess such attributes in an 
outstanding degree are the great benefactors of civilization. 
It was Washington who held the struggling colonies to- 
gether in their fight for liberty—not a junta of the rank and 
file. It was McCormick who built the first successful 
reaper—not a group of farmers. It was Bell who invented 
the telephone—not some manufacturer’s association. It was 
Marconi who discovered wireless telegraphy—not a labor 
union. It was Lincoln who drafted the Gettysburg address 
—not a government commission. So as a labor leader I 
should resolve in my relations with employers not to counte- 
nance anything that would destroy for the generations of 
Americans yet to be those well-springs of individual initia- 
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tive from which, in a very literal sense, all our earthly bless- 
ings flow. 

As a labor leader I should, I believe, give more atten- 
tion to the public relations of the labor movement than has 
been the case in recent years. How wise, it seems to me, was 
Samuel Gompers when he said: 


“So long as we have held fast to voluntary principles 
and have been actuated and inspired by the spirit of serv- 
ice, we have sustained our forward progress and we have 
made our labor movement something to be respected and 
accorded a place in the councils of our Republic ..... 
No lasting gain has ever come from compulsion.” 


Yet in the face of the fact that public opinion polls show 
that the overwhelming majority of the American people are 
opposed to a closed shop or any form of compulsory union 
membership, many labor leaders still adhere to the closed 
shop and the check-off as a major objective. A justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in an early decision 
said: “There is no more sacred right of citizenship than the 
right to pursue unmolested a lawful employment in a law- 
ful manner.” The maintenance of that right is a sine qua 
non of our free American institutions. Any restriction of 
that right which finds its culmination in the closed shop is 
impossible to fit into a democratic order. Its maintenance 
creates a state within a state and, as Woodrow Wilson said, 
“The business of government is to see... . that no body 
or group of men, no matter what their private business is, 
may come into competition with the authority of society.” 
So if I were a labor leader I w uid recognize that advocacy 
of the closed shop simply hastens the day when organized 
labor will find itself dominated by government. For the 
American public will not tolerate indefinitely the arbitrary 
exercise of economic power by labor leadership backed by the 
closed shop, any more than it has been willing to tolerate 
arbitrary power in the hands of management. 

If I were a labor leader, I would make clear to the public 
that I was opposed to compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes in times of peace. For if government assumes the 
power to fix wages through compulsory arbitration, it must 
sooner or later also control prices in order to protect the 
public interest. Thus compulsory arbitration leads straight 
to some form of collectivism and eventually to the loss of 
our hard won liberties. 

I should also recognize as a labor leader the dangers to 
our national freedom involved in industry-wide collective 
bargaining. Applied to a country as large as the United 
States with its diverse sectional conditions, it certainly would 
not encourage the establishment of struggling, new enter- 
prises in small communities. It would tie the hands of those 
employers who wanted to do more for their workers than 
the rest of the industry was able to do. It would undermine 
the authority and responsibility of local union leadership. 
It is open to the same criticism that has been lodged against 
so-called “big business” for it creates “big labor,” and “big 
labor,” because its leaders are human beings just like the 
leaders of business, is just as prone to misuse its authority 
as certain elements in “big business” have misused their 
power in years gone by. Experience in England with indus- 
try-wide bargaining indicates that the public interest not in- 
frequently suffers because of collusive action by the power- 
ful private bargaining groups involved, by which the cost 
of abnormally high wages, arbitrary restriction of production 
and feather-bedding rules, are passed along to the consumer 
through higher prices than would otherwise obtain. Hence 
as a labor leader I should recognize that industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining, if generally adopted, will bring in its 
wake a high degree of government control and a correspond- 


ing decrease in that freedom of action on which economic 
progress depends. 

When it comes to relationships with government, I am 
inclined to believe that there is little or no difference be- 
tween what my attitude would be as a labor leader or as a 
manufacturer. The function of government in labor-busi- 
ness relations is, according to my way of thinking, threefold: 
First, it should fix the rules; second, it should administer 
them efficiently, and third, it should function only as an um- 
pire—never as a czar. If organized labor continues to look to 
the state to secure privileges and economic advantages, which 
it should obtain by the peaceful process of cooperation with 
employers and through collective negotiation, it will create 
a boomerang that will ultimately turn and destroy the power 
of the unions themselves. This has been pointed out most 
forcibly by Mr. Green and his associates on many occasions. 

As a labor leader I should, of course, do everything in my 
power to encourage governmental policies that would stimu- 
late private competitive business and, naturally, | should 
support all reasonable legislative measures designed to pro- 
tect workers from unscrupulous employers and to establish 
appropriate safety and health standards. Beyond that, how- 
ever, I should never go in appealing to the state for help in 
solving my problems. 

When all is said, government’s place in labor-business re- 
lations in the future will be just about what business and 
labor jointly choose to make it. If business will universally 
and voluntarily do its utmost to make collective negotiation 
work successfully; if it will universally and voluntarily re- 
frain from any semblance of unfair practices such as labor 
union baiting in any form, or discrimination against any man 
who wants to join a union; if labor will voluntarily relin- 
quish its efforts for the closed shop or any form of coerced 
union membership; if the labor union will regard itself as 
an integral part of the business enterprise in which it oper- 
ates and give voluntary support to business in the intelligent 
handling of wage rates and the maintenance of productive 
efficiency—by such voluntary procedure, and only by such 
voluntary procedure, can America remain a land in which 
our children can continue to enjoy the blessings of liberty 
long after we are gone. 


The problems that Mr. Green and I have been discussing 
today are so urgent that both as a pseudo-labor leader of the 
moment and a manufacturer as well, I venture to suggest 
that labor and business might well join now in setting up a 
small committee of the most eminent and public spirited 
citizens that this country possesses—men of the caliber of 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, Mr. Bernard Baruch, Dr. 
Charles A. Beard, Dr. Robert C. Sproul—to work out, after 
ascertaining the viewpoint of representatives of labor and 
business, a program of concrete recommendations for sub- 
mission to Congress at the earliest possible moment. The 
N. A. M. is ready to present to any such group a well- 
rounded set of recommendations which it has tried to draw 
up with the public interest paramount at every point. If we 
in labor and business are sincere in our desire to maintain 
our free institutions in America, why can we not act as in- 
telligent, free men and present Congress with a constructive 
program that we ourselves have helped to formulate? 

The questions involved are crucial. If our freedom is to 
be preserved, they can be solved only through real coopera- 
tion carried forward in a genuine spirit of self-restraint and 
mutual understanding. Here all patriotic labor and business 
leaders find a challenging opportunity to serve their coun- 
try in a very practical way, and leave the United States 
of America a little better because they, too, have passed 
through it. 
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Victory Begins at Home 


OUR TRIP TO THE WAR FRONT 
By F. C. CRAWFORD, President, Thompson Products, Inc., and Chairman, Board of Directors, NAM 


Delivered before the War and Reconversion Congress of American Industry, 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York, December 8, 1944 


HIS is a vast war. No one can understand it with- 

out seeing it. In our short trip, distinct impressions 

were burned into our minds. We face a powerful 
and fiendish enemy. Many lives will be lost before victory. 
(jeneral Somervell in his speech of Wednesday stated that 
we are committed to the G.L. to fight with overwhelming 
.uperiority of materiel—materiel rather than lives. Without 
secing the fighting, the mud and the destruction, one can 
have no conception of the terrific rate of consumption of the 
materials of war. We returned deeply stirred and deadly 
serious in our determination to make Americans understand 
this. 

Leaving London by air, we landed in Scotland, there 
having our first experience with the terrible weather that 
has dogged our Armies all over Europe during these winter 
months. After stopping a short time in London, we flew 
on to Cherbourg, where we started our inquiry into the 
problems of the supplies, transportation and communications 
which keep a great army fighting. 

At Cherbourg we saw the terrible wreckage of harbor 
installations, docks and buildings demolished by the Ger- 
mans. In a sea of mud,—short of railroad trackage,—with- 
out warehouses or adequate storage place,—the extraordi- 
nary resourcefulness of our engineers became apparent. Amer- 
ican ingenuity in a few weeks raised the tonnage handled 
in this wrecked harbor to four times that of its peacetime 
record. 

47 Liberty Ships were crowded against the wrecked docks 
or anchored in the harbor nearby. Great tankers were pump- 
ing oil into the pipelines built since D-Day, and now earry- 
ing the greatest oil tonnage of any pipelines in the world. 

Some of us who have chafed at the requirements for care- 
ful waterproofing of war materiel saw the need for this 
caution :—food, ammunition, medical supplies piled up in 
the mud, covered with canvas in a driving rain. 

Leaving Cherbourg, we flew over the landing beaches, 
unusable mow because of winter storms. There was the 
wreckage of the great June storm which had destroved the 
harbors a week after they were built. There was the arti- 
ficial breakwater of ships sunk in a long line to protect the 
beaches. We could picture the vast invasion fleet—7,500 
various types of ships standing off these beaches, supplying 
this great expedition. 

Extraordinary planning of each detail had been done. 
An example of this planning was seen in a storage pile of 
300,000 telephone poles dragged over the beaches because 
our staff had expected the Germans would destroy the tele- 
phone lines. However, they simply cut the wires between 
the poles, leaving them standing like Christmas trees across 
France. 

From Verdun, we went forward to the headquarters of 
General Patton, in command of the Third Army. Lunching 
with this colorful fighting man—so popular with the men in 
the Army that every wounded soldier asks to be returned to 
Patton’s command—we reviewed the story of the war, of 
the great victory at Cherbourg, of the breakthrough in the 
famous “end-run” across France. We learned of that brief 
period of good weather which enabled our air force, through 
magnificent bombing, to destroy all bridges and cut off the 
Germans from their reserves; and then with great skill to 
aid in the breakthrough. We learned of the masterful ad- 


vance of our mechanized equipment across France, described 
by General Eisenhower as “one of the great military maneu- 
vres of our time.”’ We learned how the air corps was called 
to protect the ever lengthening flank from the Germans who 
attacked from the south; how the Germans in their haste 
to advance, left the fields and concentrated on the concrete 
roads, where the air force decimated them. 

We learned of the terrible problem of supply as the ad- 
vance went forward 200-300-400-600-700 miles. Trucks. de- 
signed for advance front army work were pressed into 
service for the long 600-mile run to the beaches for precious 
fuel. Fighter planes flew to the front to supply gas to the 
tanks. 

Finally, it became humanly impossible to keep this great 
army of mechanized equipment supplied. The very success 
of this great “end-run” brought its end. General Patton 
ordered the gas from the trucks put into his tanks, and told his 
men to “go until the tanks stop—and then get out and walk.” 
And they did—they walked right through Metz. 

The story is told that a supply truck arrived loaded with 
food, and that General Patton wired back: “What’s the 
matter with that supply man? Doesn’t he know we can get 
on without eating, but that we can’t advance without gas.” 

If, by some strange miracle, gas could have been supplied 
to that Army, there is no doubt that it would have gone 
straight through to Berlin. “The enemy was knocked off his 
feet onto the ropes, and only the impossibility of supplying 
fuel over such vast distances gave the enemy the count of 
nine and time to re-form. 

Here, another example of the resourcefulness of the Ameri- 
can soldier. He lived on captured supplies. TTwo million 
tons of frozen meat were found, which kept our boys going 
—complete warehouses of hospital supplies—and at the end 
of the advance, two-thirds of all of Patton’s artillery was 
made up of German 88s captured, repaired and turned on 
the enemy. 

General Patton told us of the terrible effect of the winter 
upon war plans and supply problems. France is experienc- 
ing the worst floods in 50 years. Record high water has 
flooded vast areas and wrecked bridges. General Patton’s 
men started building an important bridge. Before it was 
finished, the water rose 54 inches and flooded a mile of one 
approach to the bridge, so that it was necessary to bring up 
“ducks” to transport supplies from the hills to the bridge. 
Four bridges were washed out as soon as built. Every fox- 
hole was filled with water. Even the Seine had flooded its 
banks in Paris. Barges could not go under the bridges, and 
just stood, blocking river traffic. 

Now this is the point! This terrible winter and the rapid 
advance of this army brought about an abnormal use of war 
materiel and equipment. The entire truck fleet of our Army 
already has passed its life expectancy but it has performed 
so magnificently that General Patton, for example, pays trib- 
ute to the 2% ton truck as the greatest invention for war 
since the internal combustion engine. Enormous numbers 
of tires were worn out, 5,000 replacements a day being neces- 
sary. And in the deep, soft mud, spinning tires were ripped 
open by shell fragments. 

The very success of this military maneuvre brought a great 
waste of war materials. An example of how the conditions 
of war determine the demand for materiel is shown in the 
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story of tanks. ‘Tanks are designed for cross-country work, 
but after hundreds of miles the tank track wears out and 
there was a terrible shortage of tank track. As soon as this 
great “end-run”’ was over, tank track became a surplus. The 
problem then became one of keeping the tanks from bogging 
down in the mud. An ingenious American boy found that 
he could weld steel web feet, called “duckbills,” onto the 
tank tracks. These widened the area of bearing and kept 
the tanks from sticking in the mud. So, while we were at 
the front, the great demand was for “duckbills”, and we 
saw long lines of American boys out in the rain, welding 
these improvised steel pieces to the track so that they could 
get on with the attack, in spite of the weather. 

In his great advance, clothes were destroyed, thousands 
of mess kits lost, a million puptent halves lost. Tent halves 
were used for all kinds of purposes—for tent floors to keep 
out the wet, under trucks to get them out of the mud—all 
to keep this great army racing on. 

Another problem presented itself in the supply of socks. 
General Patton is now issuing dry socks every day with 
rations, taking back the wet ones so that his soldiers can, 
once in a while, get their feet dry. I saw a boy who had not 
had his shoes off for 18 days. He said it was useless to take 
them off and put them on again wet. 

Under such conditions, all quartermaster plans went by 
the board. Overcoats normally lasting for 19 months are 
gone in 9; overshoes disappear in half-time. Jackets nor- 
mally lasting a year are worn out in 8 months. 

Many of us have wondered what became of the vast 
quantities of materials that we have supplied our Army. 
After this, I no longer wonder where Army clothing goes. 
My own suit nearly fell apart on a short, three-week trip, 
under the conditions of Army travel. 

From General Patton we went on to General Bradley, 
Commander of the 12th Army group. This direct, quiet, 
trank-speaking officer took us into his map room and reviewed 
the whole European war situation. Unfortunately for us, 
the great “end run” ended at the strongest natural line of 
defense for Germany. In a remarkably short time, enemy 
armies have re-formed. ‘Thousands of new Volk-Grenadiers 
were hastily recruited. There appeared signs of new and 
skillful generalship. An entirely new situation presented it- 
self. 

It is so startling that no one can consider that one war 
has ended and a new one has begun. Today we find our- 
selves standing before a thousand miles of cohesive line, the 
strongest defense position in Europe. Mobile warfare is 
over for the moment. We are in a new kind of warfare 
where we must slug it out with a revitalized enemy. We 
are learning the truth of the statement that Germany is 
easy to defend and hard to attack. 

Let me list the conditions of this new war with which we 
are faced: 

1. The terrain: We stand before a line of mountains, 
forests, and rivers, all strongly knit together in the great 
Siegfried Line. Through this line of defense there are but 
a few narrow corridors through which an army can move. 
In these few corridors, defenses of great depth—perhaps the 
strongest in the world—have been prepared. The terrain is 
such that even inferior and untrained troops—troops that 
would be wholly ineffective in the open—can be completely 
effective in holding the line. A high officer pointing to these 
narrow corridors smd, “We can go through there. But we 
will leave 100,000 boys dead. Our only alternative is to pile 
up unprecedented numbers of shells and bombs and war ma- 
terials, and blow those corridors all to pieces.” 

You ask me how long would the war last. The American 
armies can stand before these lines one month—2 months 
—6 months—a year—until we blast through these corridors 
either with American blood or overwhelm them with shells. 


2. Enemy strength: In spite of great losses in the past, 
enemy strength is rising at a surprising rate. Today per- 
haps 6 million troops guard Germany. To be sure, many 
of them are the new Volks-Grenadiers of little training. Bu: 
I repeat, in this line of great defensive strength these are 
as effective as trained troops. 


3. Enemy morale: We have been waiting month after 
month for the enemy to crack. But our military staff in 
Europe find German morale better than a year ago. General 
Eisenhower points out that a nation of 85 million people, 
tightly controlled, each obeying orders and doing the job as- 
signed to him, presents a greater strength than at any time 
in the last year or two. He said that he thought a year and 
a half ago, had the break-through taken place, the German 
people might have broken. Today there are no signs of a 
break. 

4. Enemy material: For months we have supposed that 
our enemy is short of food. After we had crossed France 
and Belgium, flying over large farms on which grazed fat 
cattle, watching farmers behind fat horses plowing and driv- 
ing their wagons (many equipped with rubber tires )—cer- 
tainly in the past four years, had our enemy felt a food short- 
age, he would long ago have stripped Europe of these food 
supplies. In America we had our scrap drives. We said 
Germany was desperate for copper, and yet we found the 
hotels and public buildings still equipped with their brass 
door-knobs and brass decorations. And the great old-fash- 
ioned copper bath tubs were still in place in the resorts and 
spas near the German border. Surely, an enemy desperate 
for copper would have stripped these supplies long ago. 


5. Enemy resourcefulness: There is no sign that Ger- 
many’s ingenuity and resourcefulness are weakening. The 
“V-1 buzz bomb” is coming over in greater numbers and 
causing havoc in supply systems. They are coming in in- 
creased numbers and with ever greater accuracy. And the 
V-2 rocket—that extraordinary machine which throws its 
explosive into the stratosphere—is appearing in great num- 
bers. German development of jet propulsion shows in many 
forms, designed with great ingenuity, giving their aircraft 
unheard-of speed. Our generals do not discount enemy re- 
sourcefulness. They expect new and more frightful inven- 
tions. They beg us to give them supplies as fast as possible 
so that we can get this war over with before these new 
weapons appear. 


6. Lastly and perhaps most important of all, since this 
new defensive war started a few months ago, German com- 
mand by Hitler intuition has ended. Much to the regret 
of our staff, the Hitler mistakes are no longer being made. 
Generalship of great skill appears in handling the German 
forces. This new war presents the most bloody and serious 
picture that American armies have faced. Coming from a 
complacent and optimistic home front, our little group sat 
shocked and whispering as we heard this story of the 
new war. We left an America where millions were tiring 
of war, leaving their war work and turning to the pursuits 
of peace. Didn’t Germany count on this? Didn’t Germany 
tell us that we wouldn’t last it out? The picture sank in 
of this revitalized enemy—the new skillful leadership—the 
powerful entrenchments of this natural defeasive terrain. 
[ repeat, when you ask me how long the war will last— 
one month—3 months—6 months—a year—to end it quick- 
ly we must pour out either hundreds of thousands of lives 
or vast quantities of war materiel. General Somervell sum- 
marized it: materiel or lives. And the materiel will be de- 
termined not by any Army staff, but by conditions of the 
war as they ~ -lop. 

You ask why so many big shells. Had our Armies run 
into the sunniest weather that Europe had ever known, the 
demand would have been for more and more bombs. But 
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when planes can’t fly, heavy artillery must take over. And 
today big shells are carrying the load. 

We drove on to Aachen. What a sight! Utter destruction. 
The cathedral still standing and shattered, but possibly re- 
storable, but not another building fit to rebuild. The story 
of Aachen is again the story of big shells. Our Army sur- 
rounded the city, it was doomed. A reasonable enemy would 
have yielded. A young Lieutenant came forward with a 
white flag and gave the city a day to surrender. Word came 
back from headquarters of the desperate decision to hold the 
city at any cost in order to delay us. 

Here again our Army was faced with lives or shells. Men 
could take that city. Instead we poured 300,000 105-milli- 
meter shells in addition to the other size ammunition into 
that city of 100,000 people. When our fire lifted, our troops 
went forward and captured a dazed enemy with very little 
loss of life. But, the decision of the enemy had determined 
the kind and amount of ammunition we need. ‘That de- 
cision consumed our vast reserves of heavy caliber shells. 
At Aachen too we learned of the new fiendish device—the 
foot mine, made of plastic or wood, planted by the millions 
by the Germans—mines that cannot be detected. ‘Thirty-one 
American soldiers went into the woods to probe the enemy 
defences. Sixteen came back with legs gone. Vast shell fire 
will spring those mines and save our boys. Again, enemy 
ingenuity brings the demand for shells in unheard of quan- 
tities. 

We visited a gun position behind our lines. In a small 
barn, under camouflage, was a great 240 millimeter Howit- 
zer. All around, water, rain, and mud. 

We got out of our cars and walked through the mud 
toward the position. A gun crew of 30 American boys came 
out to meet us. Originally recruited in Brooklyn, they were 
a sight to behold. ‘Their sergeant was a tall, thin, Italian- 
American boy, and they were truly the melting pot of many 
races, tall, fat, and lean. Some in work clothes, some in 
jackets, some without hats.. They gathered around, an eager, 
bright-eyed wisecracking lot. “So you come all the way 
from America to see us?” “Great stuff.” “How are folks 
at home?” “Sure, we are doing a job—we’ve been here five 
weeks. Look at that gun. Ain’t she a dandy? Look at 
it shine.” 

The crew gathered around us—told us they were rationed 
to three shells a day—some days they could not fire at all. 

I asked a group what they were thinking about, what is 
on their minds, what did they want more than anything in 
the world, and they all answered, “To fire that gun.” 

I said, “Sure, I know that, boys; that is your job, but 
what do you want second most?” 

“To know what we are shooting at.” 

And I asked again “Fine, boys, but after that, what do 
you want most in the world?” 

“We want to know if we hit the target.” 

They were breezy American boys, with the enemy ahead 
raring to go, to get the job over with and come home. Yes, 
they were puzzled about war plant stoppages and much talk 
about reconversion, and they wondered what we were doing 
at home. 

Don’t worry about the G.I. and what he is thinking. He 
is in this job to finish it. Let’s keep the home front on its 
job, so that our G.I.’s need not worry about us. 

At his headquarters, General Eisenhower talked frank!) 
and openly. We were impressed by his seriousness, his ‘e- 
termination to stick to his job and crush the enemy. He re- 
viewed our whole trip with us. First, this terrible new slug- 
ging war which has just begun. The revitalized enemy, the 
new skillful generalship, the war in this naturally defensive 
terrain. He reaffirmed the pledge to the G.I.’s that we will 
win this war with materiel instead of with American lives 
—that materiel, not life, is expendable! 


He told of the great need for supplies and how this need 
is determined, first, by enemy decision, often desperate and 
foolish, to gain time as in Aachen; second, by the terrain 
which presents defenses that must be blasted by shell fire; 
third, by the weather which has been so rugged; fourth, by 
the fortunes of war as they unfold. 

He told of his great pride in the American soldier. How 
when he goes to the front he singles out a G.I.; walks with 
him and talks with him, and how invariably the conversation 
turns to what, as the General expressed it, “the spiritual— 
or call it what you will.” 

What are people thinking at home? Are they back of the 
soldier? Are they going to stick with him to the end? Do 
they know he is there and fighting this war through? ‘Those 
are the questions deep in G.I. Joe’s mind. He is hungry for 
the assurance that we will not let him down at home. No, 
said General Eisenhower, don’t worry about the morale of 
our boys—just back them up. 

We left General Eisenhower deeply stirred and deeply 
impressed by his grasp of the situation, by the great struggle 
that faces him. We thanked God for such men of character 
and human understanding as Eisenhower, Bradley, Patton, 
Hodges and all the other commanders who lead in our fight 
for freedom. 

We thought of the home front still celebrating the victory 
of Cherbourg, still unaware that a new and more terrible 
battle for Germany has begun. We solemnly pledged our- 
selves to return to bring you this message, to travel over this 
land, to tell all Americans who love their country to re-en- 
list in our war of freedom. 
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